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The New 


20mm to 6omm \\variable 


focal length lens 


for 16mm cameras 


Focal length variable from 20 to 60mm, 
engraved in steps of Smm 

Focusing range: 5 feet to infinity 

Maximum aperture: f/2.8 

Diaphragm stops down to f/22 

Lens coupled with a variable field finder having a 
parallax correction from 5 feet to infinity 
Length in wide angle position: 3%” 

Length in telephoto position: 4%” 

Equipped with detachable sunshade 1%” long 
Weight including viewfinder: 2 Ibs. 

Standard C mount 

All lens elements are coated 


AT LAST the amateur cameraman can follow action .. . 
hold action . . . create action— and a virtually unlimited 
variety of special effects — from one camera position! Yes, 
Pan-Cinor actually provides the equivalent of a 9-lens turret 
. .. without lens changes! 

Scaled in size and price to the amateur budget . . . incredibly 
versatile yet easy to use as an ordinary lens, Pan-Cinor’s big 
f/2.8 aperture is ideal for color work or black and white 
coverage of fast indoor sports. 

Imagine . . . Z-z-zooming from wide angle to telephoto in 
one “take”! Or dollying in and out of scrimmages without a 
lost play from one vantage point! 

With its coupled view-finder and standard “C” mount, 
Pan-Cinor fits practically any 16mm camera. 

Because the necessarily critical tolerances observed in 
manufacture and assembly will limit initial quantities, watch 
for them to appear exclusively at Bolex Franchised Dealers. 


Paillard Products, Inc. 
265 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT — AND WORKSHOPS 


W ITH summer and summer school approaching, and all 
the stress that’s laid on the how, when and why of visual 


- aids’ utilization, we got a chuckle out of a piece we sent to our 


printer. It was about teacher training. He returned it to us, 
neatly printed up as teacher straining. . . . There’s many a 
truth been spoken, in a typographie error. 

For reassurance we aren’t alone in some worries we’ve been 
entertaining of late, we are grateful to the News Letter of The 
Audio-Visual Coordinators of Oklahoma. Headed Gobble- 
dygook In Education, the AVCO organ quotes from The Kan- 
sas City Schools, Vol. II, No. 9—with appendage, as follows: 

“The evolution of the prescribed educational lingo has been 
an amazing development. If, about 1900, a teacher at a univer- 
sity brought a hen to class for teaching purposes, while this 
was an innovation, the hen was simply a hen, By 1910 this hen 
was a ‘problem.’ In 1915 it had become a ‘project.’ Around 
1919 the hen was a ‘unit of work.’ By 1925 it had become an 
‘activity.’ In 1930 it was the ‘basis of an integrated program.’ 
And lo! In 1936 the poor hen had become a ‘frame of refer- 
ence.’ As 1941 drew to a close, it was ‘implemented’ into an 
‘area of a workshop.’ In 1942 it appears to have been ‘cali- 
brated’ as part of the ‘orchestration of school and community 
activities.’ Now the hen is surely a ‘visual aid.’ ” 

“Is there a danger,” asks Edgar Dale in a News Letter of 
Ohio State University, “that we in the audio-visual field are 
making spectators, not participants? That’s the way we often 
use textbooks. We have students memorize them. Do we want 
students to memorize what’s in a film or to judge it? .. 
Through films we must help people see the opportunities for 
participation in community life. ... We must get them out 
of the stadium and onto the playing field. They must judge, 
evaluate, criticize, and make their judgments known through 
a vote, a discussion program, through action of some kind. We 
must use our mass media not to remove people from the con- 
flicts of life but to help them learn how to resolve these 
conflicts.” 

“We’ve had plenty of blueprints, specifications and diree- 
tions for building a better world,” says Melvin J. Evans, 
founder of Democracy In Action, Inc. “Our library shelves are 
groaning with millions of books pointing the way. For cen- 
turies of time, philosophers have been putting into words the 
principles that should guide us. . . . We do not lack advice, 
counsel, plans, ideas, ideals. What we lack is action. .. . It 
is high time that we released through action the powerful 
ideals that are frozen into words and imprisoned between the 
covers of books.” 

Mr. Evans might also have said, the high ideals too that 
pass before our eyes in motion pictures but which have no 
effect on our motor nerves. We get awfully tired, sometimes, 
of writing reviews of enobling films, and highminded articles 
about a better world through education when we know all the 
while that: “In most states . . . more money is spent to train 
farmers how to care for hogs than to train teachers how to 
cultivate the minds of children.” (N. Y. Times). As for the 
school buildings in our great show cities, notably New York— 


LEAVE ROOM FOR THE ORIGINAL MIND 


But then, and fortunately for all of us: “Education is 
more than just the things we learn in classrooms and from 
textbooks [or films]. It covers learning acquired in any way. 
No fact ever originated in a textbook; somebody had to dis- 
cover it before it could be written about. Experience itself is 
an education.” (Great Lakes Bulletin) 


“Somebody had to discover it.”. . . . In this lies food for 
thought, and for workshops. 
ROHAMA LEE, Editor 
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CORROBOREE 


OT even anthropologists, after years 

of study, understand all the rites, 
ceremonies and beliefs which make the abor- 
igine of Australia almost a mystery man. 
Many of his myths and legendary tales are 
as finely imaginative as those of ‘‘higher’’ 
races. His corroborees are interpretive dance 
and song entertainments (from corro, to 
leap or jump, and boree, to shout or yell). 


What is seen here in CORROBOREE, the 
film, is a stylized, highly exciting ballet per- 
formed by the National Theater Ballet, a 
part of the National Theater movement in 
Australia. Its music is Sydney-born John 
Antill’s idea of what the Western World 
might undersfand as aboriginal, if inter- 
pretation were possible from the repetitious 
monotone of the native song. When in Aus- 
tralia in 1946 as guest conductor for the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, Eu- 
gene Goossens ‘selected Antill’s suite as be- 
ing ‘‘an Australian composition comparable 
to anything in the world’’ and described its 
finale as the most exciting passage he knows 
in contemporary music. Together with com- 
poser Antill, Australia’s choreographer Rex 
Reid and artist William Constable have fa- 
shioned an unforgetable experience for the 
eye as well as the ear. 


It was shortly after the premiere of the 
ballet (mid-1950, in Sydney) that the Aus- 
tralian National Film Board wisely made 
this film record for world enjoyment and the 
art archives, of how the ballet was produced 
and of extracts from various of its seven 
dances, or movements. Only recently released 
in the United States, we predict for it an 
enthusiastic reception by a wide variety of 
audience, as a ‘‘best’’ among dance and 
music films. 

9 mins., b&w. Produced by the Film 

Division of the Dept. of the Interior, 

Australia. For rent at $1.50 or purchase, 

$30: Australian News and Informa- 

tion Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., NYC 20. 
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PREVIEWS 
REVI EWS 


By ROHAMA LEE 


LET‘S LOOK AT NORWAY 


ORWAY’S ‘‘independence day’’ is 

May 17. It was on this date, in 1814, 
that she won her present constitution, after 
400 years under Danish rule. Norway’s king 
was elected by popular vote in 1905, when 
the country separated itself from Sweden. 
Let’s Look at Norway starts in the im- 
pressive municipal district of Oslo, with a 
parade past the royal palace of gaily 
dressed children. Pointing out that Norway 
has no slums, and that care of children in- 
cludes free education right through the uni- 
versity, this film then, with justifiable pride 
(though all too briefly) presents a few of 
the 60 Vigeland Park sculptured groups, 
whose theme is man’s struggle toward free- 
dom. 

Although predominantly a _ travelogue, 
Let’s Look at Norway contains much of 
value for schools, in that it indicates the 
general character of the country, the par- 
ticularities of its special areas, and the part 
played by its situation and natural re- 
sources in building the nation’s standards 
to their present high level. 

There is perhaps too much material here 
for adequate representation of any of it. 
But Letr’s Loox at Norway is, as its title 
implies, a good overall introduction—or re- 
view . . . and it is an enjoyable one. 


20 mins., color. Rental, $3.50 
THE FJORD COUNTRY 


ESTERN NORWAY is characterized 

by the fjords, some of which pene- 
trate the country for as much as 100 miles 
from the actual coast line. Warm currents 
keep them open to shipping the year round, 
and this same climactic factor makes for a 
wondrous beauty of vegetation, flowers, and 
fruit trees. Every frame of THE Fyorp 
Country is like a prize photograph, and one 
wonders how a fjord Norwegian could be 
content elsewhere. 

An interesting sequence on age-old tradi- 
tions features a wedding, with the bridal 
party crossing the fjord by rowboat to the 
church. The musical background is enjoy- 
ably melodious throughout, and so is the 
choral singing of the wedding party as it 
proceeds over the water to the ceremony, 
then back to the farm home of the newly- 
weds where there is gay dancing on the 
hillside. 

An introduction to vertical farming is 
provocative of admiration for the thrift and 
temerity of Western Norway’s tiller of the 
soil. There is also a brief but interesting 
glimpse of the unique open air fish market 
at Bergen, second largest city of Norway 
and export center for its important fishing 
industry. 


10 mins., color. Rental, $2.50 


NORTH OF THE 
ARCTIC CIRCLE 


A WELL-EXECUTED introduction, by 
means of a whirling globe, fixes the 
fact that one-third of Norway is in the 
Aretic Circle. Producer Per Host, with a 
friend, is presented as taking a trip through 
this zone in the summer when the warm cur- 
rent of the Gulf Stream, and sunshine 
around the clock, literally ‘‘ pull things out 
of the ground’’—along the coastline, at 
least. The inland plateau is tundra, barren, 
and inhabited almost exclusively by Nor- 
way’s 20,000 nomadic Laps—Mongolians, 
with a language and customs all their own. 

Pictures and narrative occasionally do 
not exactly jibe in the Lap sequence. Other- 
wise, the technical quality of the film is 
high, and its subject material of great in- 
terest. A reindeer roundup is fascinating 
(‘lots of trouble to get a little milk’’), 
and reminiscent of the American West. 

An airview of some of the 150,000 coastal 
islands leads into eye-filling scenes of boat- 
ing, fishing villages, dense colonies of birds 
and eider ducks. A dizzying climb for bird 
eggs provides thrills, and a lighthouse keeper 
with his family make hay while the sun 
shines, at 11 p.m. 

20 mins., color. Rental, $3.50. 


For films on Norway: Al Sherman, 
N.W., Washing- 
or, Norwegian National 
House, 290 


1612 Wisconsin Ave., 
ton 7, D.C... 
Travel Office, Norway 
Madison Ave., NYC. 
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ALCOHOLISM 


Reviewed by R. NELL, practising psy- 
choanalyst, N.Y.C.; formerly of the 8th 
St. Clinic, Los Angeles, specializing in 
treatment of the alchoholic. 


HIS film relates the case history of Ed 
Grimer, a white-collar worker who 
through alcoholism, loses his job and es- 
tranges his wife and child. After having 
deteriorated markedly, he finds his way 
to the Yale Clinic, seeking help. The 
psychiatric interview, in connection with 
flashbacks, is used to give insight into 
Grimer’s past, pointing up incidents that 
led to his drinking. Psychotherapy pro- 
ceeds over a year, during which time the 
patient has abstained from drinking. 
Meanwhile he has been introduced to 
Aleoholics Anonymous where he partici- 
pates in group-therapy. Re-united with his 
family and once more capable of holding a 
job, he is on the way to what might be a 
permanent recovery. . . . Blended with 
Grimer’s case history are references to 
two other cases of alcoholics who sought 
psycho-therapeutic help for the emotional 
disturbances which led them to alcoholism. 
To such lay audiences as are unaware 
that alecoholims should be considered a 
psycho-neurosis and treated as such, this 
picture brings a message. No answer is 
given, however, to those who have already 
accepted this fact and are interested in 
knowing what the particular implications 
of the disturbance are—or why, for ex- 
ample, the authoritarian father and the 
pampering mother lead one person into a 
neurosis plus alcholism while another, 
under the same experiences, may develope 
a neurosis but without a drinking problem. 
The more clinically. oriented audience will 
be disappointed too by the amount of 
footage devoted to Grimer’s getting drunk, 
and an ensuing hangover. This reviewer 
would have preferred to see the same 
footage utilized for the interview with the 
psychiatrist and to witness various at- 
tempts at strengthening those inner forces 
in the patient that will enable him to with- 
stand the temptation to drink. One might 
make the further criticism that, in this 
case history, the man never has a setback, 
one never sees him even in conflict. It 
thus remains a mystery, on what inner re- 
sources he draws in order to solve his 
drinking problem even for a year. The 
smoothness of diagnosis, treatment and 
cure makes this presentation disappoint- 
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Ed Grimer, in desperation, dis- 
cusses his problem with the 
psychiatrist at the Yale Clinic... . 


ingly movielike, and not in keeping with 
the realistic problems involved in the 
therapy of alcoholics. 

But, as we have already pointed out: 
For those audiences not yet concerned with 
the intricacies of a cure but to whom 
alcoholism is synonymous with moral in- 
feriority, this picture is bound to be help- 
ful. The final plea for increased treatment 
facilities is timely and important. 

22 mins., b&w. Produced with the 
collaboration of Selden D. Bacon, 
Ph.D., and Raymond G. McCarthy, 
M.Ed., Yale University. For rent at 
$4.50 or sale at $85, from Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., Wil- 
mete, Ill., or its district libraries. 


MUSIC CAMP 


10 mins., b&w. For rent, $1.50, sale 
$30, from the Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y.C.20. 


OINT LONSDALE, in Victoria, is Aus- 

tralia’s ‘‘Tanglewood.’’ Here, at the 
Music Camp established in 1948 with the 
help and cooperation of John Bishop (Ade- 
laide Music Conservatorium) and Sir Ber- 
nard Heinze (conductor, Melbourne Sym- 
phony Orchestra), young students for three 
weeks during the summer vacation meet 
with some of Australia’s leading musicians. 
From its gay title cards to its concert on 
the strand with the ocean’s waves playing 
deep bass, this film though unpretentious, is 
thoroughly enjoyable. It serves well also as 
an eye and ear-opener in the developing 
music world in Australia. 


A Bell & Howell Photo 


Attention! Summer School Teachers and Camp Councilors 


At this time, when instructors are planning 
their summer film programs, BIS is happy 
to announce the publication of its new cata- 
logue of FILMS FROM BRITAIN listing over 
200 16mm sound films, in black and white 
and color for education and recreation in 


S. FILM CATALOGUE 


NOW AVAILABLE 


summer schools and camps. 


Fill in coupon at right for your copy 
of this important publication, featur- 
ing a categorized subject index de- 
signed especially for the convenience 
of instructors in choosing their school 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me your 1952 Catalogue of FILMS FROM 
BRITAIN. 


or camp motion pictures. 
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Previews 
and Reviews 


FOUR WAYS TO DRAMA 


HE most ambitious of the University’s 

group of films, this is a demonstration 
of the different techniques of film, tele- 
vision, radio and stage, in presenting the 
same basic plot. An actual performance 
in each of the four media is shown, using 
the same actors and vehicle, but with the 
varied approaches made necessary by the 
differing characteristics of each medium. 
Unfortunately, the sound recording 
particularly in the stage version — is not 
good. The play used seems too slight, more- 
over, to be worthy the effort expended on 
it, and more suitable to a 15-minute radio 
show than an arena-style stage production. 
However, it does serve its purpose in 
bringing out the surface similarities and 
differences in the four productions. It 
does not go into the question of what is 
suitable and appropriate for each medium, 
nor does it discuss the unique qualities 
which each has to offer. The differences in 
approach shown, are chiefly those of plac- 
ing the actors and arranging the scenes. 


33 mins., b&w., $135. 


INTRODUCTION 
TO JAZZ 


HIS is an impressionistic treatment of 

Negro music, with interesting narration 
in blank verse. The first sequence, on the 
African slave and the part music played in 
his work and prayers, is well done. From 
this point, however, the film does not hold 
together as well as it might have done, and 
the relationship between the visual image, 
the music and the narration becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to find. Actually, the 
*“story’’ of the film is of the first distinct 
period only in jazz development, the era 
commonly known as ‘‘ New Orleans’’ (1895- 
1920). But perhaps even this one period is 
too large an area for the quick treatment 
given it here. Then too, the film deals only 
with the Negro, with no indication that his 
music has had any effect on the rest of the 
musical world. It is unfortunate that a 
good idea and a good beginning have not 
been supported by better organization and 
development. It does arouse interest in its 
subject and can be recommended as an in- 
centive film. The sepia tone used in print- 
ing adds distinction, and the blank verse 
narration has quality. 


12 mins; toned in sepia. Sale, $55. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA PRODUCTIONS 


Reviewed by EMILY S. JONES 
Executive Secretary, Educational Film Library Assoc., 


THE STAGE 


HE following three are nuts-and-bolts 

films for high school, college and com- 
munity theatre groups. They are clear and 
detailed, and should prove extremely valu- 
able to amateur drama enthusiasts, particu- 
larly where actual demonstration by pro- 
fessionals is difficult to arrange: 


MAKE-UP FOR THE THEATRE 


XCEPT for the opening shots showing 

the girl under various stage lights, the 
color in this film is excellent. An expert 
make-up man is shown, doing stage make- 
up for a girl and a young man. The close- 
up photography is very good and shows 
the process in detail. No attempt is made 
to deal with character make-up. 


15 mins., color. 


MAKING 
THEATRICAL WIGS 


CLEAR picture of a complicated 

process is given, but any group with- 
out previous experience would need to see 
the film several times and should alternate 
screenings with practice. Demonstration 
with heavy cord instead of the yak hair 
used in the wig, makes some of the fine 
points more comprehensible. 


10 mins., b&w., $45. 


ONE WAY TO BUILD A FLAT 


HIS shows a class of dramatic pro- 

duction students learning to build 
the framework of a flat for the theater. 
Each step is shown in detail, sometimes 
with both right way and wrong way dem- 
onstrations, and the reasons are given for 
the methods shown. Some points are re- 
capitulated. The film ends with the cover- 
ing of the flat: nothing on painting it or 
constructing the set is included. . . . The 
students shown at work seem to be about 
average in skill but they have the advan- 
tage of a well-equipped workshop and 
plenty of room to work — two qualities 
which are not present in every little 
theater. 


15 mins., b&w, purchase price $67.50 


Editor, EFLA Bulletin 


Illustrations (top to bottom) are from 
INTRODUCTION TO JAZZ, BIRD 
HUNT, PROJECTING MOTION PICc- 
TURES, PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, 
FOUR WAYS TO DRAMA... 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWING 


Reviewed by LEO STEINBERG, art 
critic, writer, and lecturer at Parsons 
School of Design, NYC. 


HIS is an admirably lucid presentation 

of elementary perspective drawing for 
the beginner student in art. The narration is 
intelligent, well timed, and reduces an often 
abstruse subject to its simplest possible 
terms. 

Produced by the Animation Workshop of 
the University of California, the film ex- 
plains by means of precise, clear drawing, 
the meaning of one-point, two-point and 
three-point perspective; and clarifies such 
basic critical terms as recession three-di- 
mensionality, cone of vision, picture plane, 
and line of sight. It might have helped, per- 
haps, to have introduced at least one simple 
photograph of, for instance, an actual street 
scene, to demonstrate to the student that the 
rules of perspective operate not only in pic- 
torial constructions such as are shown here, 
but in almost every image that meets our 
vision. 

From the wider art-historical point of 
view, the film prompts this reflection: When 
Brunellescho, Alberti and Leonardo da Vinci 
in the 15th century evolved the laws of per- 
spective, they did so in the interest of 
realism and in the full conviction that any 
pictorial style failing to obey these laws 
was not valid, Their contention has been 
overthrown, of course, by modern art, and 
it is significant that the cartoon ‘‘hero’’ in 
this film is drawn, amusingly enough, in the 
true modern idiom: He is flat, imagina- 
tively distorted, and his enormous beacon 
eye obeys, not the revered anatomy of the 
old masters but the symbolic size of such 
modernists as Miro. The gambols of this 
modern character in a Renaissance setting 
suggests that the makers of this film were 
quite aware that Renaissance perspective is 
rather a man-made convention than an im- 
mutable truth. 

8 mins., b&w, sale $45. Based on a 
portion of Joseph W. Hull’s manual, 
‘*Perspective Drawing.’’ 
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BREAKDOWN 


Reviewed by The Committee on Films 
of the American Nurses Association. 


HE gradual schizophrenic breakdown of 
an apparently healthy young woman 
brings consternation to herself, her family 
and friends. When the cycle reaches a cli- 
max, the family physician takes her to a 
mental clinic. The work of this clinic is 
shown in terms of the patient’s needs. Other 
types of mental illness are unobtrusively 
brought in. The whole process of rehabilita- 
tion is indicated, including modern tech- 
niques in physical and psychological treat- 
ment, and the preparation of the family for 
her return as a healthy member of society. 
The story is sympathetically told, and the 
incident of mental derangement is shown as 
a disease. Of special interest also is the 
presentation of reactions on the part of the 
family. 

This is a valuable film for student orien- 
tation, and for adult lay groups if profes- 
sionally introduced. On the one hand, it ful- 
fills its stated aim to help remove the 
‘“stigma’’ which surrounds mental illness. 
On the other, it would have been helpful if 
the specific causes and cure of the case 
had been shown. 

The film does not shrink from including 
a few scenes in sub-standard institutions 
which have been under fire during the past 
two years. Major emphasis, however, is on 
understanding mental health problems and 
procedures for their treatment. 

41 mins., b&w; 1951. Produced by the 

National Film Board of Canada in co- 

operation with the Mental Health 

Division of the Dept. of National 

Health and Welfare (Canada). Rental 

$6 from NFB offices (NY -and Chi- 

cago). For sale at $150 by McGraw- 

Hill Test Films, 330 W. 42nd St., 

NYC 18. 


INVESTMENT 
IN TOMORROW 


Reviewed by SAMUEL GRAND, head, 
Dept. of A-V Instruction, Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations; co-editor, 
FILM NEWS’ Religious and Intercultural 
department (page 9). 


HIS is a story of national generosity 

and brotherhood which is unique in to- 
day’s world of power politics and tensions. 
The government of Norway has been taking 
annually some 200 Jewish children from 
countries in North Africa, and preparing 
them physically and psychologically for their 
new life and home in Israel. The program is 
part of the larger Youth Aliyah project 
sponsored by Hadassah, Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America. 


This program of quiet generosity, though 
worthy of wide-scale public notice, has not 
been trumpeted by press agents or public 
relations officers. INVESTMENT IN TOMORROW, 
the film, is in the same quiet vein, almost 
pastoral in tone and mood. In simple, docu- 
mentary terms it shows the youngsters arriv- 
ing at their new quarters in a beautiful 
country setting; how, gradually, these boys 
and girls shed their shyness, adjust to their 
new surroundings. Helped by Norwegian 
staff members and Israeli teachers, they 
blossom into new personalities. This is illus- 
trated in the highlight of the film—a dance 
festival — in which the dark-eyed, olive- 
skinned Jewish children join the flaxen- 
haired, fair-skinned Norwegian youngsters. 

INVESTMENT IN ToMORROW is a delightful, 
charming motion picture of a gesture of 
kindness, which is worthy of emulation. 


16 mins., b&w. Produced by Hadassah 
(1952). Distributed by Hadassah Film 
Library, 13 E. 37th St., NY 16. Rental 
for 35mm, $10; for 16mm, $5. 


BIRD HUNT 


SIMPLE and sensitive study of two 
boys who go hunting birds with an 
air rifle, this film dwells on their reaction 
when they are at last successful in killing 
one. There is no narration: only an under- 
stated musical accompaniment. The camera 
work is occasionally uneven and the ex- 
posure not always perfect, but the direc- 
tion and acting are excellent. How the 
film would be used is a question. .. . It 
might serve to start discussion with a 
group of children. It might be used by 
adults interested in children’s emotions 
and reactions. It might be screened by 
those interested in film production, or the 
film as an art form. In mood it is some- 
what reminiscent of one of the Swedish 
Sucksdorf films on a similar theme. 
12 mins., b&w, $45. 


PROJECTING 
MOTION PICTURES 


HIS takes a student operator through 

all the phases of putting on a film 
showing, from the time he arrives with 
portable equipment in the room to be 
used, until the lights go on again after 
the showing is over. The film deals not so 
much with the techniques of operating 
the projector as with the procedures which 
make for a smooth, trouble-free screening. 
Points covered are darkening the room, ar- 
ranging the seating, setting up the equip- 
ment, adjusting the focus and sound be- 
forehand, starting and ending with profes- 
sional care. This is an excellent reminder 
for experienced operators as well as for 
training beginners. 

10 mins., b&w, $45. 


The films listed here, plus others, were produced as workshop projects on the Los 
Angeles campus of the University of California, by the Motion Picture Division of 
its Dept. of Theater Arts, established in the Spring of 1947 by Kenneth Macgowan, 
well-known on Broadway and in Hollywood as an author, playwright and producer. 
Professor Macgowan, as chairman of the Department, sparkplugs the M.P. Division 
headed by Swiss cinematographer Norman Dyhrenfurth. . . . Requests for sale, rental, 
information, should be addressed to the Educational Film Sales Dept., University 
Extension, U. of California, Los Angeles 24. Film Sales, established by a.v. pioneer 
and non-theatrical distribution specialist William Jordan, has just successfully 


passed its first birthday. 
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HE documentary film short NEw- 

FOUNDLAND SCENE, produced by 
Crawley Films, Ottawa, for Imperial Oil 
Limited, has been named “Film of the 
Year” in the 1951 Canadian Film Awards, 
Walter Herbert, Awards chairman an- 
nounced today. 


Other awards go to: 
Theatrical Features 


First — ROYAL JOURNEY, produced by 
the National Film Board, Ottawa. 


Honourable Mention — LA PETITE 
AURORE, Alliance Cinematographique 
Canadienne. 


Theatrical Shorts 

First — OPERA SCHOOL, National Film 
Board. 

Honourable Mention — THE FRUITFUL 
EARTH, Associated Screen News, Mon- 
treal. 

Honourable Mention — STRUGGLE FOR 
OIL, National Film Board. 

Honourable Mention MAN IN THE 
PEACE TOWER, National Film Board. 


Documentary Shorts Sponsored 

by Government 

First — MILK MADE, National Film 
Board, for the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 

Honourable Mention — SKI A QUEBEC, 
Abbe Maurice Proulx, Laval University 
for the Province of Quebec. 


Documentary Shorts Not Sponsored 

by Government 

First — PACKAGED POWER, Crawley 
Films, Ottawa, for Aluminum of Canada. 


Documentary Shorts, Open 

First ‘NEWFOUNDLAND SCENE, 
Crawley Films, for Imperial Oil Limited. 

Honourable Mention — THE LONGHOUSE 
PEOPLE, National Film Board. 

Honourable Mention — LES MOINES DE 
ST. BENOIT DU LAC, National Film 
Board. 


Amateur Films 


First — A CAMPER AND HIS CANOE, 
David Palter, Toronto. 


~ 


e CANADA e 
50 ENTRIES FOR ANNUAL AWARDS 


Honourable Mention — COURS PRIMAIRE 
DE FRANCAIS, University of Toronto 
French Cine-Club. 

Honourable Mention — THE STORY OF A 
GEORGIAN COFFEE POT, Amateur 
Movie Club, Victoria, B. C. 


The awards were presented in Toronto, 
at the Victoria Theatre, on April 27, by 
Dr. Sidney Smith, President of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Dr. Smith was for- 
merly president of the National Film So- 
ciety (now the Canadian Film Institute). 
Chairman of the ceremony was John J. 
Fitzgibbons, CBE, President, Famous . 
Players Theatres in Canada. 

No “Film of the Year” was made last 
year, but the winner the previous year 
was THE Loon’s NECKLACE, which like this 
year’s winner, NEWFOUNDLAND SCENE, 
was produced by Crawley Films for 
Imperial Oil. 

The Canadian Film Awards’ were 
started in 1949 by the Canadian Associa- 
tion for Adult Education and are now 
sponsored by it and the Canadian Film 
Institute and the Canada Foundation. 
Their main purpose is to call attention to 
Canadian achievements in film and to 
foster even higher standards of produc- 
tion. 

All the films in this year’s contest were 
made in Canada by Canadian producers 
and were released in 1951. Judging was 
done in Montreal by the following: Albert 
Cloutier, A.R.C.A., outstanding Canadian 
artist; Gilles Ste.-Marie, Quebec Commis- 
sion Etudiante du Cinema; Willie Che- 
valier, Editor-in-Chief of the newspaper 
Le Canada; Douglas Pope, audio-visual 
aid expert of the Montreal Protestant 
School Board; B. B. MeGuire, advertis- 
ing consultant; Joseph Schull, radio play- 
wright and film script writer; Gilbert 
Fournier, Montreal film authority. Paul 
L’Anglais, radio consultant, acted on the 
judging panel for short subjects only. 

Over 50 films were entered in the 
Awards this year, more than ever before. 
Next year the presentation will be in 
Montreal and the judging in Toronto. 


Canadian 
1951 Film 
of the Year, 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
SCENE—by 
Crawley Films 
(Ottawa) for 
Imperial Oil 


— Religion 


By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER 


Minister, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE WHOLE ARMOR 


HIS beautiful film begins and ends 
with an American soldier sitting alone 
behind the lines, reading from the New 
Testament the words that give the film its 
title. Documentary scenes in combat areas 
show chaplains distributing copies of the 
New Testament to the soldiers in their fox 
holes. The poor quality of these black. and 
white inserts in this color film is compen- 
sated for by the sense of timeliness they 
give to the production as a whole. The pic- 
ture gives some idea of how New Testa- 
ments are made, distributed, and their value. 
It might well be a part of any religious 
program. 
20 mins.; color; without charge. Dis- 
tributed through the American Bible 
Society, 45 Astor Place, N. Y. C. 3. 


45 TIOGA STREET 


OR one who has seen the development 

of Cathedral films from the first pro- 
ductions of the parables of Jesus only a 
few short years ago, this film, produced for 
the United Lutheran Church, is a memorable 
experience. The religious film has come a 
long way and without question 45 Tr1oGA 
STREET represents an achievement in a 
rapidly growing field. 

The story is relatively simple. Danny is 
given a Bible by his Pastor in order that 
he may prepare himself for the confirma- 
tion class. His friends tease him. The 
policeman on the block is skeptical, and 
Danny’s father is openly hostile although 
the mother would like to re-introduce the 
Bible into their home. Two friends of 
Danny’s — a refugee, Abe Rubenstein, and 
his friend, a negro, Harry Reynolds, — 
sit down with Danny and endeavor to 
orient him in the use and value of his new 
Bible. By means of flash-backs we see in- 
cidents in the early life of Harry Rey- 
nolds, experiences in which the young «ol- 
(Continued on page 9) 
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THE JEWS SETTLE IN NEW AMSTERDAM — 1674 


Reviewed by DR. HERMAN C. AXELROD, principal, Jewish Community School, 
NYC; and secretary of the National Association of Jewish Day School principals. 


N artistic, colorful drawings, this film- 
strip presents the story of the first 


Jews who came to North America and ° 
It is a story | 


settled in New Ansterdam. 
of adventure, pioneering, and the struggle 


for civil and religious rights by a minor- ~ 


ity group. 


“When the Portuguese took Recife from = 
the Dutch, 600 Dutch Jews who had made 


their home in Brazil chose to leave it, 
rather than renounce their religion. Most 


returned to Holland. But 23 of them } c 


were intercepted by a privateer and, after 
being rescued from this pirate ship, were 
brought by a French man-of-war to the 
harbor of New Amsterdam, penniless and 
in distress. To pay part of their passage 
money, their last few possessions were 
sold at auction, and two of their number 
were detained in prison as hostages for 
the balance of the sum which was even- 
tually forthcoming from friends and rela- 
tives in Holland. 

Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor 
of the colony, did not want the Jews and 
planned their expulsion. But they were 
granted permission by the directors of the 
Dutch West India Company to remain in 
the colony. Here they established, though 
not without a struggle, the first Jewish 
community in North America, and even- 
tually built Shearit Israel, first synagogue 
on this continent, which—also known as 
the Spanish and Portuguese synagogue— 
is still flourishing. 

This filmstrip brings out clearly the de- 
sire of the Jews to establish themselves 
on an equality of citizenship with their 
Dutch neighbors, and to assume equal re- 
sponsibility for the safety and mainte- 
nance of the colony when it was threatened 
by Indians. Both the filmstrip and the 
carefully prepared teacher’s guide which 
accompanies it should be valuable aids in 
the teaching of American Jewish history 
in the upper grades of the Jewish schools, 
and in general high school classes. Very 
little is mentioned in the general history 
texts about the contribution of the Jew 


They arrived on a French man-of-war .. . 


to American life. The public school too 
should be able to make good use of this 
filmstrip in connection with the study of 
early American history, and in units deal- 
ing with intercultural relations, immigra- 
tion, and the struggle for religious free- 
dom. In this connection, the teacher’s 
guide contains not only a description of 
the filmstrip, frame by frame, but includes 
many suggestions pertaining to its use; 
also, a list of teacher’s references, and a 
bibliography for pupils. 

Those using this filmstrip will certainly 
look forward to the others due in the 
series it initiates, and which it is hoped 
will soon be forthcoming. 

Written and directed by Samuel 

Grand, edited by Dr. Emanuel Gamo- 

ran; produced by Victor Kayfetz 

Productions, NYC. Available at 

$7.50, with two copies of the teach- 

er’s guide, from the Dept. of A-V 

Aids, Union of American Hebrew 

Congregations, 838 Fifth Ave., NYC. 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: Intended originally 
to be silent, a narrative for experimental 
purposes was recorded. There has been 
such demand for it that the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations has de- 
cided to make this available in a sound 
version also. For price, inquire UAHC.) 


Mr. Samuel Grand, head of the Depart- 
ment of A-V Instruction, Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, will return next 
month to this FILM NEWS’ page. In this 
issue see INVESTMENT IN TOMORROW 
(page 5). 


45 TIOGA (Continued from page 8) 


ored boy re-enacts Biblical scenes. We also 
see the thrilling escape of Abe Rubenstein 
from behind the ‘‘Iron Curtain.’’ 

This is one of those films that ‘‘has 
everything.’’ It gives a rationale for the 
Bible in modern, strident city life. It gives 


} conversion experiences that are highly dra- 


matie in their intensity; and is meanwhile 
one of the finest presentations without 
preaching that the screen affords of the 
idea of brotherhood. It is a film that we 
think will make history. The producers are 
to be complimented on its technical excel- 
lence, for it is craftsmanship of a high 
order. 


32 mins; b&w. Available through 
the United Lutheran Church, and the 
Cathedral Films library system. 


FAITH OF THEIR FATHERS 


HIS bright and lively picture portrays 

life in the children’s village of Moose- 
heart, Illinois, where nearly a thousand boys 
and girls, orphaned or from broken homes, 
prepare themselves for a happy and useful 
life as normal citizens. The children are 
seen at school, at play, going to their bank, 
and finally in a section that dominates the 
film as it doubtless does the village, i.e. at- 
tending the great chapel of all faiths. This 
is flanked on either side by special Catho- - 
lice and Protestant chapels, where vested 
clergy take part and one hears the music of 
the great choirs as these young folks sing 
to the ‘‘faith of their faters.’’ Both the 
film and the Child City it presents are 
sponsored by the Loyal Order of the 
Moose. The viewer is grateful to the Order 
for the modesty of that sponsorship. 


122 mins; color. Produced by Le- 
Roy Crooks (Chicago) for The Loyal 
Order of the Moose. Available with- 
out charge except transportation, 
from Modern Talking Picture Serv- 
ice, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, NYC 
20. 


Here’s What They’re 


SRC TCLOP BRITANNICA FILMS 


“If it’s an Encyclopaedia Britannica Film, we know it’s good 
and buy without preview.” 


State of Ohio, Department of Education 


April 1952 


Saying About 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INCORPORATED . 
New York * Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas 
Pasadena * Birmingham, Michigan * Portland, Oregon 


Wilmette, Illinois 


Here are Recent 
EBF Releases 
@ Laws of Motion 
© Streamline Your Reading 
® Life Along the Waterways 
®@ The Social Process 


®@ Italy — Peninsula of 
Contrasts 


Jet Propulsion 
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University Overseas 
Film Project 


— from material supplied by DON G. WILLIAMS, its Coordinator, 
and Director Audio-Visual Center, Syracuse University 


A HOst of mixed reactions from audi- 
ences which frequently have never 
seen a motion picture . . . plus, rugged 
terrain. .. . These are the chief problems 
confronting production crews shooting in- 
formation and educational films for the 
U. S. State Department in the Middle 
East and Greece, as reported by Don 
G. Williams, Syracuse University profes- 
sor, and coordinator of the overseas film 
production project, when he returned 
from a six-weeks trip through the area. 
Under the first State Department con- 


tract awarded to Syracuse University . 


three crews were sent initially into the 
Middle East last February. Last summer 
a second contract sent a fourth crew 
into Greece. Syracuse now has three 
erews Overseas in a cooperative project, 
one of these being from the University 
of Minnesota. At various times too the 
University of Southern California and 
the University of North Carolina (Chapel 
Hill) have been in the project, and it is 
possible that other universities with pro- 
duction departments may be called in 
as part of the group. Responsibility rests, 
however, with Syracuse University and 
Dr. Don G. Williams, head of its Audio- 
Visual Center. 


“POINT 4”. 


Initiated under the aegis of the Inter- 
national Motion Picture Division of the 
U. S. State Department, the project last 
November (1951) came under “Point 4”— 
the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion. Point 4 also has a similar one-year 
contract (November 1951-November 1952) 
with the Overseas Film Group. It calls 
for 16 one, two and three reel subjects 
in- the general areas of health, nutrition, 
agriculture, sanitation. Universities were 
requested by the State Department to 
work on this particular project, because 
the simple, straightforward information 
films it requires must be made in ex- 
tremely close cooperation with the Min- 
istries of Education, Health and Agri- 
culture in the countries concerned, and 
the university production heads were ex- 
perienced in this type of situation. The 
project heads up at Syracuse because Dr. 
Williams had previously engaged in con- 
siderable study of the possibilities of 
local production in undeveloped coun- 
tries and also, at the time, was head 
of the University Film Producers Asso- 
ciation. The entire membership of the 
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UFPA was solicited and the universities 
of Minnesota and Southern California 
agreed to send crews. Oklahoma was inter- 
ested also but, because of the draft, lost 
part of the crew it planned to send 
over, and was consequently forced to 
withdraw. 


On the basis of a State Department 
decision, shooting is being done in color. 
Films to which color makes a contri- 
bution, will be released in color. Where 
it is not felt to be an advantage, the 
film is released in black and white. The 
psychological aspects of color for a pre- 
ponderantly peasant audience are a fac- 
tor in its use. Due to the intense sun- 
light, color photography is less of a 
problem than in most other parts of the 
world, and during most of the year can 
be carried on for almost three hours 
longer per day with Kodachrome than 
the recommended time in our own coun- 
try. Technical information is supplied by 
the Ministries of the countries where 
the films are made, and the Technical 
Adviser on a production is always a man 
from the country or area filmed. The fact 
that sanitation, health or agriculture pre- 
sented “our way” is not suited to con- 
ditions over there, is one of the prin- 
ciple reasons why these films are being 
made on location in the Middle East. To 
permit a completely frank and free ap- 
proach to the sociological problems of this 
part of the world so different from our 
own, production is subject to an under- 
standing that these films will not be 
shown to American audiences. Subjects 
too—as, How TO PREVENT DYSENTERY, 
How To PLANT AN ORCHARD (in the Mid- 
dle East), CLEAN WATERS, CONSTRUCTION 


Luella Snyder, 
Syracuse U., 
was on laca- 
tion with the 

Univ. of Minn. 

crew when its 
director, Joe 

McCarron, 
snapped Ne- 
ville Pearson, 
assistant dir- 
ector, and Joe 

Budy, camera- 

man, working 

on CONSTRUC- 
TION OF A 
SANITARY 
PRIVY at 
Kamal-obed . . . 


= The motion picture program of 
our State Department in the Middl« 
East and Greece is one of self-help. 
Consequent film production, in the 
vernacular of the areas concerned, 
constitutes an interesting experi- 
ment, which should have valuable 
results. 


or A SANITARY Privy—are of a specificity 
that precludes their having general public 
value in the U. S. Further: 

“Techniques called for in films for 
use in the United States, to make them 
interesting, artistic and dramatic for 
an American audience, only tend to con- 
fuse the farmer or other such viewer in 
the Middle East,” Dr. Williams ex- 
plained. “For these reasons we have 
found it best to reduce to a minimum such 
devices as extreme close-ups, fades, dis- 
solves and other effects which have mean- 
ing for the experienced movie audience.” ° 


FOLKLORE 


Before any crew begins shooting on lo- 
cation, it must first attempt to discover 
the folkways and mores of the various 
segments of the area’s population. Then 
comes the problem of determining how 
certain groups will react to the film, 
with regard to both its contents and pro- 
duction techniques. Dr. Williams cites sev- 
eral instances to point up the variety of 
unexpected reactions from audiences 
whose contact with the outside world has 
been nil or limited, whose understanding 
of modern methods is none or limited, and 
who more often than not are viewing a 
motion picture for the first time. 

In one village, for instance, a U. S.- 
produced educational film on rodent con- 
trol was shown. In it there is a scene 
in close-up of a rat eating grain. Im- 
mediately an argument developed among 
the villagers covering the size of the 
rat. The wisest villages finally spoke up, 
sagely to inform his listeners that a rat 

(Continued on page 15) 
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CIVIL DEFENSE 


By WARREN CHENEY 


Chairman, Training Aids Section 
Civil Defense Research Associates 


THE DUCK AND COVER 
CONTROVERSY 


HE coast-to-coast television coverage 

of the April 22nd atomie bomb burst 
at Yueca Flat, Nevada, provided several 
million Americans with proof of the state- 
ment made in these columns regarding 
the atomic flash: it does not extend over 
three seconds. The proof was further ex- 
tended by motion picture films of the 
burst, also extensively shown on TV, 
wherein were seen first the burst itself 
with its fraction-of-one-second flash, then 
the flash as it lighted up a serviceman in 
his fox-hole, and again as it lighted up 
the newsmen and other observers at News 
Knoh: thrice proof of the fact that the 
flash is of less than one second duration. 


Thus, any motion picture such as Duck 
AND CovER which attempts to re-create 
the effect of an atomic bomb flash is giv- 
ing a false impression of the basic reality 
when it shows the flash lasting several 
hundred percent longer. 


While these columns have always been 
written with the purpose of encouraging 
makers of civil defense films and helping 
users to become familiar with the CD 
films produced, it would be completely 
dishonest to gloss over basic errors of 
scientific fact such as the Duck AND 
Cover statement on the duration. It would 
be a further violation of faith with read- 
ers of FILM NEWS not to point out the 
danger of showing children films which 
give them not only wrong concepts of 
atomie blasts but which further teach 
wrong self-protection doctrine. (See Jan. 
FILM NEWS.) 


Thus, when people in CD work ask us 
if we agree that Duck AND COVER is use- 
ful in teaching children the principle of 
duck and cover, we must re-iterate the 
answer is no. For although the principle, 
in itself, is quite sound, the methods ree- 
ommended in the film Duck Anp COvER 
are not. And because children remember 
and act on what thev see more often than 
on what they hear in the way of verbal 
corrections, it can only be an act of crave 
teaching error to vermit children to see 
any film which counsels unwisely. 

The letter from William B. Davis of 
Detroit’s CD office published in March 
FILM NEWS was printed as evidence of 
the manner in which a loosely written 
book such as The Effects of Atomic Wea- 
pons can lead lay readers astray and 
eause them to misinterpret a scientific 
fact. Through a publishing error, the edi- 
torial comment accompanying Mr. Davis’ 
letter was left out of the March issue, but 
condensed, the comment is essentially this: 
technical advisors at FCDA headquarters 


April 1952 


April 21, 1952 


Mr. Warren Cheney 
Civil Defense Editor 
Film News 

444 Central Park West 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Cheney: 


I was interested in your criticism 
appearing in Film News, January, 
1952, regarding the film Duck AND 
COVER. 


Our experience in working with the 
picture has been most satisfactory. 
The parent groups, the teachers and 
the children react most favorably to 
this film. In working with children 
we have endeavored to stress the two 
most important features portrayed in 
Duck AND CovER—immediate and or- 
derly response to ‘‘duck and cover.’’ 
To my knowledge AToMiIc ALERT and 
Duck AND COVER are the two films 
available for this particular aged 
group. I quite agree with you in that 
much remains to be done in the field. 

My major concern is to do all that 
ean be done to minimize panic in time 
of emergency. May I hear from you 
as to your opinion as to the effective- 
ness of the film from this view point. 


Sincerely, 


ELIZABETH D. ALEXANDER 
Executive Secretary 
Speaker’s Bureau Civil Defense 


“D & C” Discussion (Concluded) 


made the same misinterpretation as Mr. 
Davis. They too, we understand, read the 
paragraphs in the book quoted by him, 
and based the entire doctrine of FCDA 
heat flash on them, failing to check with 
the Chapter II pages where scientific rec- 
ords of the actual duration of the fish are 
printed. 

Now, of course, that millions of citizens 
have seen with their own eyes the docu- 
mentary telecast and documentary films 
of the April 22nd atomic burst, it would 
be worthwhile for the FCDA and NEA 
technical advisors to reconsider this film. 


NEXT MONTH we will have a 
special CD film review section, cov- 
ering several films being completed 
during late April and early May, 
also a group of CD film strips. 
Watch for it. 
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Your Pictures 
Look Twice 
as Good 


AND RADIANT SCREENS 
ARE GOOD SCREENS 


Radiant’s “Million Mirror’ screen surface 
makes all pictures more brilliant, sharper 
—twice as bright! Millions of tiny mirrors 
reflect projected light powerfully instead of 
absorbing it. As a result, your pictures 
fairly leap from the screen with startling 
realism, added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

There’s a Radiant Screen for every need, 
from 30 inches to 30 feet. Ask your dealer 
today! 


Send for FREE Sample 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration}! 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror” screen fabric. 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens? 


Rediant Mfg. Corp., 1211 S. Tolman, Chicoge8, iL. 


Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror’? I 
Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. 
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Bell ¢ Howell 


brings you great- 


est motion picture 
development since 
“talking pictures... 
a 16mm recording 
projector, the new 


Kilmosound 


Not since the introduction of sound movies has there been 
a motion picture development of such importance! 

Now Bell & Howell brings the making of sound movies 
within your reach. Here is the new 16mm Filmosound 202 — 
not just a sound movie projector — not just a magnetic sound 
recorder — but a combination of both for making and show- 
ing sound movies. To make your own sound film, you will 


Record your message right on the film as it 
is being projected onto the screen through 
your Filmosound 202. This same film may be 
used again and again simply by changing the 
message to suit the occasion or to reach a new 


audience, commentary. 


Reach every age level with a single film. Mi 
It’s possible now with the addition of a 
magnetic sound track. Your school’s film 
library will grow in usefulness as you re- 
place obsolete sound tracks with current 


need no expert knowledge, no costly professional equipment. 

With the Filmosound 202, you can put countless films to 
specific uses simply by directing each message you record 
on the magnetic sound track to the needs of your audience. 
Changing the sound and recording again are done simulta- 
neously. Only with magnetic sound movies is this possible 
at but the cost of the film and sounpsTRIPE. 


aking sound movies starts with a Bell 
& Howell 70-DL camera, now specially 
adapted for single-perforated film. After 
you’ve edited your processed film, you take 
it to your Bell & Howell dealer for the 
SOUNDSTRIPE. 


| 
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What you save on your first sound film will more than pay for the cost of 
equipment. With your Filmosound 202, you can add sound to old 16mm silent 
films . . . new sound to a film with an obsolete sound track . . . and project any 
16mm film, silent or sound, black-and-white or color. 

Use the coupon for full details on how you can use magnetic sound movies... 
how economical it is to own the Filmosound 202. Or see your Bell & Howell dealer 
today. Ask for a demonstration! 


i 


“‘Clutch’’ permits stopping film with pic- 
ture on screen for “cue” marking. Optical 
and magnetic sound pick-up, record and 
erase heads are all positioned together as a 
unit. Synchronization of sound with pic- 
ture is easily achieved. 


Interlocking feature prevents accidental 
erasure of recordings. This button must be 
Pressed to put machine in recording posi- 
tion, and only then will previous recording 
be erased. Simple controls make the Filmo- 
sound 202 almost foolproof. 


Easy as talking on the telephone, you re 
cord sound onto magnetic track while pro- 
jecting picture with Filmosound 202. Instant 
playback or correction of recording errors 
with flip of reverse switch. Magnetic sound 
track will last for life of film. 


Add sound to silent 16mm film, then play 
back at silent speed to retain normal action. 
Add new sound to optical sound film with- 
out harming original sound track. Change 
from magnetic to optical track without vary- 
ing sound quality. Musical background and 
sound effects easily mixed with voice. 


You buy for life when you buy 


Bell 


Guaranteed for life: During the life 
of the product, any defect in work- 
manship or material will be reme- 
died free (except transportation). 


Bell & Howell 
7172 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, lll. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
complete information on the new Filmosound 
202 recording projector. I am interested in its 


use for: 
0 School 0 Church 
Home 0 Industry 
0 70-DL Movie Camera 
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Filmstrip 


PREVIEWS 


THE WORLD IS WIDE 


HE range of subjects included in the 

reviews this month is wide — a point 
of great interest to us. It means that the 
amount of filmstrip material available 
for different areas of the curriculum is 
increasing. This is a healthy sign. 

No one area of the curriculum lends 
itself exclusively to visualization. There 
is a potential for visualization in all 
areas of the curriculum, if the story is 
well told with good pictures and good 
captions. There is room for, and a need 
for, a wealth of projectible picture in- 
formation to help teachers in their task 
of explaining all subjects. We hear it 
said on all sides that visual aids help to 
bring the world into the classroom. Well, 
the world is wide and there are many 
peoples, places and things in it. If we 
are to understand the world in all its 
complexities we need good teaching ma- 
terials in abundance. 


® The National Audubon Society (1000 
Fifth Ave., NYC) has a filmstrip that 
will be of interest to teachers seeking 
material for use with nature study groups. 
at ScHooL (b&w) is based upon 
the experience of a real class in one of 
the New York City schools, and shows 
what children can do when they become 
truly interested is a project. It deals, of 
course, with how the class became inter- 
ested in raising some flowers for their 
classroom. We see the sources to which 
they went for information, how they 
earried out the project themselves, and 
how a whole new interest was stimulated 
in plant life. This is a good filmstrip to 
use with nature study classes, school 
garden clubs and for PTA meetings. 


= The National Film Board of Canada 
(1270 Avenue of the Americas, NYC.) 
have several filmstrips that will prove 
helpful for use with adolsecents. WHat 
BreEAKFAST Dip For Emity (color) deals 
with that all-improtant topic of the value 
of a well balanced diet, and the necessity 
for starting the day with a good meal. 
TreEN AGE TEETH (color) stresses the im- 
portance of good teeth to the teen-ager; 
the value of a nice smile in social relation- 
ships; the importance of good teeth as 
part of the ‘good grooming” for a job op- 
portunities. Both filmstrips are well adapt- 
ed for use with junior and senior high 
school groups, and have been produced 
with the teen-age point of view in mind. 
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CREDO 


..Good filmstrips are excellent teaching 
aids, 

..Filmstrips are only good as teaching 
aids if the component frames or pic- 
tures are good in terms of composition 
and photography. 

.. lf title explanations are included on 
the pictures, they must be short and in 
clear, readable type. 


= Sugar Information, Inc. (52 Wall 
Street, NYC.) offer an interesting color 
filmstrip titled SuGar THroveH THE 
Aces. It presents the story of sugar from 
the time when the ancient Greeks at- 
tributed to it magical powers, to the story 
of sugar in the new world. The growing 
of cane sugar and beet sugar are both 
described, and we are given a picture of 
what sugar means to our diet; we are also 
shown how many sugar products and by- 
products are to be found in our daily life. 
A very useful manual accompanies the 
filmstrip. 
* * 

= Current Affairs Films (18 East 41st 
St., NYC.) in conjunction with Wayne 
University Audio-Visual Center present 
Accipents WiLL Happen—Ir You Let 
Tuem (b&w). This filmstrip emphasizes 
the importance of realizing what can be 
done to prevent accidents in the home, 
in the factory, in industry, in play and 
sport, and particularly in driving auto- 
mobiles. The major problem discussed is 
that of how to develop better drivers. 
Great stress is placed upon the importance 
of driver attitude, and the necessity for 
both driver and pedestrian regulations. 
The filmstrip is intended primarily for 
junior and senior high school groups, but 
would be valuable for adult groups also. 


By DR. IRENE CYPHER 
Administrative Officer, Film Library, 
Assistont Professor, Dept. of 
Communicctions, New York University 


= Stanley Bowmar Co. (513 W. 166th 
St., N. Y. C.) presents three black and 
white filmstrips which have been made to 
help teachers and pupils of elementary 
and junior high school. Subjects are THE 
Famity, THE ComMMUNITY and NEw 
York. The intent of the two teachers who 
are responsible for these strips is to show 
the interrelationship of the members of 
a family and how in turn a community is 
made up of those who live and work 
within it. The subject correlates with the 
curriculum “Seope and Sequence.” 
* 


= The New York Times (229 West 43rd 
St., NYC.) productions for March and 
April deal with very important topies in 
our life today. OrL—STAKE IN THE COLD 
War (March) deals with the item so vital 
to everyone the world over, and the 
sourees from which oil is obtained. Com- 
plete understanding of much that happens 
in world affairs demands an appreciation 
of the part played by the oil-producing 
countries. The salient points to be studied 
are presented in this filmstrips, and a 
number of projects could be undertaken 
after study of the facts and details given 
in the strip. 

April’s offering Keystone oF PRos- 
FERITY—AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE, as 
its title implies, deals with the importance 
of imports and exports both to the people 
of the United States and to the whole 
world. Consideration is given to what dol- 
lar shortages in foreign countries mean to 
world trade; to the problem of tariff 
barriers; and to the effect of U.S. aid to 
foreign trade, to world living standards 
and to world peace. 

Both filmstrips are good for classes in 
social studies, current affairs, economics 
and social geography. 


Prevention of accidents by observance of regulations and by better driving is a major theme of 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN—IF YOU LET THEM (Current Affairs Films) . . 


- NORTH AFRICA IN FERMENT, 


to be reviewed next month, is the May offering in the New York Times’ series, REPORT ON THE NEWS. 


FILM NEWS. 


University Overseas Project (Continued from page 10) 


Rather more predictable than the per- 
sonal reaction, but equally troublesome 
to the overseas field staff of 18, is the 
everpresent problem of transportation. 
Although new, special-duty station wag- 
ons are used to haul equipment and per- 
sonnel, the roadless, rugged terrain causes 
mishaps that frequently tie them up for 
as much as two or three weeks at a 
stretch. Crews are often required also, to 
go into areas and regions where the nor- 
mal mode of transportation is by donkey, 
or on foot. Any attempt to work out a 
smooth production schedule is an abor- 
tive effort. Narration too, tape-recorded 4 
on location, in the language of the region 3 
in which the film is shot, provides difficul- 
ties of its own to be overcome. But the 
program advances steadily, and the over- 
all schedule is so arranged as to permit 
one crew to record while the other is 


so large as the one on-screen was quite 


possible — since in America everything 
grew big because there was so much 
to eat. 


In another instance, a native farmer 
was asked to give his impression of a 
film on protecting sheep and cattle from 
inseet pests by running them through dis- 
infecting tanks. He admitted he had 
found this interesting. But he was not 
convinced he should adopt this method. 
The Americans had their way of caring 
for farm animals, he said, and his people 
had their way. Since he respected tra- 
dition, he saw no reason for change. 
However, the crews working in the field 
find that the Iranian farmer is intelligent 
as well as industrious, and usually anxious 
to learn the thing that will help him im- 
prove his way of life. 


APPROACH AND METHODS shooting. 

In the belief that film editors should 
know the Middle East peoples and under- 
stand their problems in order to cut the 
films most effectively, Luella Snyder, a 
project supervisor at the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Audio-Visual Center was sent 
to Iran last August for indoctrination. Sol 
Dworkin, production manager at Syra- 
euse University for these films, also spent 
an indoctrination period in the Middle 
East last June. 


The pictorial and sound track material 
thus accumulated is sent to the Audio- 
Visual Center of Syracuse University, 
where Mr. Dworkin and his staff of nine 
handle the jobs incident to editing the 
film and re-recording the sound track. 
When all suggested changes have been 
made and the final version achieved, it 
is turned over to the State Department 
for free distribution through the U. S. 
Information Service, in the country in 
which it was produced. 


thn and Now in 
Waited States 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


A unique contribution to the teach- 
ing and learning of geographical, 
historical, and social understandings. 


12 strips now ready 
Each strip is a useful teaching instrument by itself, cor- 
relating history and geography with other fields of 
knowledge which contribute to the child’s understanding 
of the people, the resources, the problems, and the inter- 
relationships of a region. 
ARTWORK BY MILO WINTER 


Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of the geography series, 


Man in His World. 


Silver/Burdett 
ompan Y 


Department AVF 
45 EAST 17th STREET 
New York 3, New York 


April 1952 


under L. C. Larson. 


ter numbers 15, 


Center has produced a number 


000024 


ABOUT THE SYRACUSE CENTER 


The Syracuse University Audio- 
Visual Center was inaugurated by 
Jim Brown, now overseas on leave 
from the University of Washington. 
. it was when Mr. Brown accepted an 
invitation to Univ. of Washington 
in August 1948 that Don Williams 
came to Syracuse from Indiana 
Univ. where he had been Assistant 
Director in Charge of Production 


Staff of the Syracuse A-V Cen- 
includes Luella 
g Snyder, also from Indiana; and Sol 
3 Dworkin, formerly with the National 
Film Board of Canada. To date the 


of 


public relations films for the Uni- 
versity, and for community groups 
; as well as TV. In the planning stage 
is a sequal to WHY CAN'T JIMMY 
} READ (Remedial Reading program 
series), and a series on New York 
State, to coordinate with seventh 
grade social studies in New York. 
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REVIEWING THE 
RECORDS 


with KARL A. BARLEBEN 


QUALITY PLUS OR MINUS 


HE average phonograph cannot, due 

to various technicalities, fully re- 
produce all the sound the modern record- 
ing is capable of delivering . . . unless it 
is of special manufacture costing a con- 
siderable amount. What you hear, then, 
is not necesarily the maximum quality of 
the recording. The audio results are de- 
pendent upon various factors, such as the 
quality of the phonograph, amplifier, 
speaker; condition of the needle, record- 
ing and acoustical properties of the room 

. to mention only a few influential 
factors. 

Modern microgroove recordings, all 
other things being equal, are capable of 
delivering the finest detail and quality in 
the audio range . . . but only when all 
other factors are in consonance with the 
prescribed technical requirements. 

In short, don’t be too hasty to condemn 
the recording. Rather, check the other 
possibilities first, in the case of poor re- 
sults. Of course you may get a faulty 
dise now and then, but this is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 


ALBUM OF 20th CENTURY VIOLIN 
MUSIC: 12-in Academy disc +ALP- 
304. 

Ruth Posselt, concert violinist, accom- 
panied by Allan Sly, equally noted recitalist 
and composer, join their skills and talents in 
recording four works by modern composers: 
‘*Tango; Op, 6 #3’’ by Arbos, ‘‘Sonata in 
E major’’ by Hindemith, ‘‘Five Melodies, 
Op. 35 bis’’ by Prokofiev, and ‘‘ Premiere 
Sonata-Fantaisie’’ by Villa-Lobos. The mu- 
sic and recording are exceptionally good, and 
the dise makes an excellent audio aid for 
students. 


GOUNOD: “Faust,” three 12-in. Co- 
lumbia discs in Album +SL-112. 

This four-act opera, based on the famous 
Goethe legend, premiered at the Theatre 
Lyrique, Paris, in 1859, It has since main- 
tained its popularity the world over. It was 
chosen for the opening of the Metropolitan 
Opera House in 1883. The opera, upon 
which Gounod’s fame chiefly rests, is here 
sung in French and presented in its entirety, 
as performed by the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, In the featured roles are Elea- 
nor Steber, Eugene Conley, Cesare Siepi, 
Frank Guarrera, Margaret Roggio, Thelma 
Votipka and Lawrence Davidson. Fausto 
Cleva conducts the orchestra. Kurt Adler 
is the chorus master. An alternate complete 
recording is the three 12-in. RCA-Victor discs 
in Album #LCT-6100, a re-isue of quality 
under the baton of Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Abbreviated versions also are available. 
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LISZT ALBUM: 12-in. Stradivari disc 
+STR-607. 

Earl Wild, famed pianist known for his 
many recordings, here plays some of Liszt’s 
most delightful shorter pieces with brilliance, 
namely, ‘‘Hungarian Rhapsody #2,’’ 
‘*“Dance of the Gnomes,’’ ‘‘ Ballade in B 
minor,’’ ‘‘ Polonaise in E mapor,’’ ‘‘Ber- 
ceuse,’’ and ‘‘ Etude in D flat.’’ An excel- 
lent recording for piano students to have 
for study purposes. 


LITTLE PEDRO: 10-in. Children’s Rec- 
ord Guild disc +CRG-5025 (78 rpm). 

An entertaining as well as instructive disc 
for children 5 to 8 years of age, containing 
authentic folk songs collected by Miguel 
Sandoval in Mexico and South America. 
Songs about the shoemaker, tailor, game 
songs, work songs, songs about the donkey, 
the bull, ete. are sung by Denise Alexander, 
David Pfeffer, David Anderson, Sally and 
Lee Sweetland, with English lyrics by Leo 
Paris. The back of the sleeve carries the 
words of the songs for guidance and partici- 
pation. 


MOUSSORGSKY-RAVEL: “Pictures at 
an Exhibition,” 12-in. Mercury disc 
++MG-50000. 

This popular descriptive work is here per- 
formed by Rafael Kubelik conducting the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra as recorded in 
Chicago’s Orchestra Hall in 1951. A single 
Telefunken microphone suspended 25 feet 
directly over the conductor’s podium was 
used in a new technique to make the original 
recordings. Fairchild tape machines and 
amplifiers, working through a Grampian 
cutting head with the Reeves-Fairchild Mar- 
gin Control process, were used by David Hall, 
recording director, to assure perfect repro- 
duction on discs. This recording, it is ree- 
ommended, should be played at full room 
volume, so that the softer passages may be 
heard in proper relationship to the full or- 
chestral climaxes. Other versions of this 
work include the 12-in. Columbia dise 
#ML-4033 with Rodzinski and the N, Y. 
Philharmonic, the RCA-Victor 12-in. dise 
#LM-1014 with Horowitz (piano), the 12-in. 
Concert Hall dise #CHS-1410 with Goldstein 
(piano), and the 12-in, London dise #LLP- 
330 with Katchen (piano). 


PROKOFIEV: Lieutenant Kije, 12 in. 
Capitol dise #P-8149. Originally composed 
for the film of the same title in 1933, this 
work slyly pokes fun at Czarist Russia and 
its court etiquette. The suite, presented 
here by the French National Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Roger Desormiere, 
consists of five sections and is admirably 
performed. The reverse side offers the com- 
poser’s ‘‘Love of Three Oranges’’ which 
was first performed in Chicago, 1921 


Guiomar Novaes, famed concert pianist, 

who plays Schumann’s PAPILLONS and 

KINDERSZENEN on a Vox disc (see review, 
page 23). 


CULT MUSIC OF CUBA (ethnic music): 
12-in. Folkways disc +P410. 

A collection of authentic recordings of the 
music of Afro-Cuban cults that still survive 
in various parts of Cuba. Whereas most 
familiar Cuban music is a development of 
urban life, with constant pressure to create 
novelty, hence change and _ hybridization, 
these recordings demonstrate the survival in 
Cuba of musical patterns closely related to 
the African. Students will find these musical 
examples of primitive Cuban life fascinating 
listening and study. To aid in this, a 
brochure prepared by Harold Courlander, 
who personally made the recordings in west- 
ern and central Cuba, is furnished with this 
recording. (Also available in standard 78rpm 
dises.) 


STRAUSS: “Elektra, Op. 58”: two 
12-in. Cetra-Soria discs in Album 
#Cet. LP-1209. 

With his Satome, Op. 54 (two 12-in. 
Oceanic dises in Album #302), Richard 
Strauss entered the operatic field. ELECTRA 
followed four years later, while DER RosEN- 
KAVALIER, Op. 59 (four 12-in. Urania dises 
in Album #201) was composed later. The 
one-act historical ELectra, typical of 
Strauss’ dramatic music with its sometimes 
eruel harmonies but over-all masterly musi- 
cianship, was premiered in Dresden in 1909. 
This notable recording, sung in the original 
German, features such stellar artists as 
Anny Konetzni, Daniza Illitsch, Martha 
Modl, Franz Klarwein William Felden 
Dorethea Frass and Hans Braun. The record- 
ing was made in Florence at the XIII Mag- 
gio Musical in the Teatro Communale during 
May, 1950, with Dimitri Mitropoulos con- 
ducting the orchestra and chorus, The pro- 
duction was a ‘‘live’’ one featured at the 
May Festival of Florence, and the applause 
of the audience is retained at the end of the 
recording, to give full impact to the produc- 
tion. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY POETRY IN 
ENGLISH: Library of Congress series 
of 12-in. discs (78 rpm) in albums. 

The first series of poetry recordings was 
produced under a special grant of funds 
from the Bollingen Foundation in 1949. A 
new series of five new albums (each con- 
taining five discs) is now ready. The poems 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Film Press 


By GEORGE L. GEORGE 


BOOKS 


BALLET FOR TODAY, by Nico Charisse 
(Murray & Gee, publ.) 


A special chapter in this primer is de- 
voted to the technique of ballet for the 
sereen. It is an intelligent, though under- 
standably partisan, appraisal of the cho- 
reographer’s contribution to films. We 
understand from experts that the general 
ballet material is excellent. 


LENSES IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by Rudolf 
Kingslake (Garden City, publ.) 
The more: serious species of camera 

bugs will welcome this practical guide to 

optics for photographers, providing them 
with considerable help in the selection 
and use of their equipment. 


AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING TECH- 
NIQUES, by Dean McClusky (Brown, 
publ., Dubuque, Ia.) 


This. work effectively outlines for the 
student of education, the philosophical 
and psychological principles which should 
guide the use of A-V materials in teach- 
ing. 


SCREEN WORLD 1952, by Daniel Blum 
(Greenberg, publ.) 


This third volume of a new annual is, 
like its predecessors, a comprehensive 
survey of last year’s releases. A useful 
book for your reference shelf, well docu- 
mented and profusely illustrated. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, GUIDES 


= AGRICULTURE FILMS, a mimeo- 
graphed catalog, lists and describes 138 
motion pictures. Available from U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D. C. 


= BRANDON FILMS (200 W. 57 St., 
N. Y. C.) has issued a new and excellent- 
ly presented catalog of its wide variety 
of educational and entertainment films. 
Uneseo’s Film Division chief, Ross 
McLean, prefaces it with a lucid text on 
the film’s role in international under- 
standing. 


® DIRECTORY OF 2002 16mm. FILM 
LIBRARIES is a handy and valuable 
annotated listing, arranged by States and 
cities, of sources of film for rental or 
loan. From U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington. 


= DESCRIPTIVE AND EVALUATIVE 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATHEMATICS 

S carries detailed notes on 64 films, 
and provides an excellent guide for 
teachers. Write Prof. H. W. Syer, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Mass. 


# AUDIO-VISUAL REPORT, prepared 
by the San Francisco State College, pre- 
sents an enlightning summary of the 
activities and achievements of its rapidly 
expanding A-V Department. 


= GUIDE TO A-V MATERIALS IN 
MANPOWER AND INDUSTRIAL & 
LABOR RELATIONS, issued by Cornell 
University, describes films, filmstrips and 
recordings available in this particular 
field. It should prove of interest to 
management and unions, as well as to 
educators. 


April 1952 


= A DESCRIPTIVE AND EVALUA- 
TIVE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATHE- 
MATICS FILMS, by Anthony Benedict 
DiLuna. Raymond Fenwick Fleet, Jr., 
and Milfred Kenneth Hathaway, Jr., is 
available from Professor Henry W. Syer, 
Boston University School of Education, 
332 Bay State Road, Boston, Mass. A 
mimeographed 96-page compilation of 
film reviews, teachers opinions, subject 
matter groupings, ete., it sells for 75- 
cents, should be useful. 


= CULTURE IN CANDA, edited by 
Albert A. Shea of Communications Re- 
search, Toronto (a private company) is a 
hard-cover, 63-page digest of the 200,000 
word report which climaxed the two year 
investigations of The Royal Commission 
on National Development in the Arts, Let- 
ters and Sciences. Competently excerpted 
and clearly presented, this booklet trims 
to the heart of the report and offers some 
interesting reading on the Canadian scene 
in general, as well as in respect parti- 
cularly to its cultural activities within its 
own area, abroad, and in relationship with 
such international bodies as Unesco. . 

Radio and television are dealt with to- 
gether, the National Film Board rates a 
chapter on its own. Also treated are mu- 
sie, the theater, painting, architecture and 
town planning, sculpture, the ballet, book 
publishing, folklore, handicrafts (inelud- 
ing Indian), and Federal agencies—as na- 


tional galleries, museums, libraries, 
archives. An interesting chapter examines 
the Canadian universities, . . . Copies, at 


$1, from CORE, 30 Bloor W., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. Foreword is by Dr. J. R. 
Kidd, Dir., Canadian Assoe. for Adult 
Education. 


§PLICES NOT HOLDING? 


TRY 
JEFRONA 


ALL-PURPOSE CEMENT! 


Write for Free Sample 
CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO. 


FOREIGN FILMS 


New French - Danish Features 


LA REGLE DU JEU—Renoir comedy 
DOUCE—Autant-Lara drama 


_DAY OF WRATH—Dreyer drama 
Write for information 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, INC. 
64 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Rm., 900, CHICAGO 4 


2 NEW CATALOGS 
Write for them by number 
1. FILMS FOR RENTAL 
- 2. FILMS FOR SALE 
No charge or obligation 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 
6509 De Longpre Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Ffistory comes to lifein 


“Williamsburg 
Restored” 


This new documentary film of Vir- 
ginia’s colonial capital presents a pic- 
ture of historic Williamsburg as it was 
two hundred years ago and as it is 
today. It vividly portrays the scope of 
the architectural achievement in the 
restoration of the town to its 18th cen- 
tury appearance. 


44 minutes © Sound © Color * 16MM 
Rental $5.00 Sale Price $180.00 


Produced by Julien Bryan International Film Foundation 


TO RENT OR PURCHASE WRITE TO 


Colonial Williamsburg 


FILM DISTRIBUTION SECTION, WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
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Whats New... 


AUTOMATIC SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 


@ This latest machine of the DuKane 
Corp. (St. Charles, Ill.) incorporates the 
latest circuits and mechanism, including 
a 20th-of-a-second picture change ad- 
vanced automatically bv the inaudible 
signal on the record or, if desired, by 
push button control. The 300-watt blower- 
cooled lamp combined with coated optics 
has raised the amount of illumination by 
15 percent. Measured light output is now 
192 lumens. . . . The instrument will play 
standard or long-playing records from 7” 
to 16”, through a self-contained 4x6 
speaker, and provision is also made for 
plugging in a remote speaker. The special 
“Groove Rider” balanced tone arm will 
hug the microgroove records without skip- 
ping, even when tipped 30°. The “Treado- 
magic” film carrier allows the operator to 
install or remove the film without bring- 
ing it in contact with the sprocket teeth. 
... All parts are readily available to the 
service man, and condenser lenses, aper- 
ture glass and objective lenses can be 
removed for cleaning without tools. 
Weight is 24 lbs., dimensions are 1344x 


EDITING COMPUTER 


mw An excellent disc computer is the one de- 
signed by the Ready-Eddy Manufacturing 
Co., Sandy Hook, Conn. Small enough to 
carry in coat pocket or pocket book, it yet 
contains all the necessary data for comput- 
ing frames per foot and second, for 16 and 
35mm. It is fast to use and will undoubt- 
edly replace many of the older charts and 
tables that film people have been struggling 
with for years. Price is »2.50 with plastic 
carrying case, or $2 without it. 


NEW ANSCO LABORATORY 


= Ansco Color 8 and 16mm films are now 
being processed at their new motion picture 
laboratory, 2299 Vaux Hall Road, Union, 
N.J. To avoid confusion, Ansco emphasizes 
that sheet, roll and 35mm magazine color 
films will continue to be processed in Bing- 
hampton, N.Y. 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


No. 2 in a series on — 


NEW SOUND HORIZONS 


by LEROY SYLVERST 


President, Association of Documentary and Television Film Cameramen 


HE introduction of magnetie sound 

tracks on film is now being followed 
by some excellent recorder-projector 
equipment. The new Bell and Howell 
Filmosound 202 is a good example of 
what is being offered to the public and 
film industry. 

In appearance the 202 is very much 
like the current Model 285, except that 
the case is slightlv higher in the 202, and 
the added electronic equipment increases 
the weight by 10 pounds over previous 
models. There are lighter model projec- 
tors on the market but it is doubtful if 
one could be more rugged than this Bell 
and Howell. 


OPERATION 


Those familiar with the 285 would find 
the 202 almost identical in operation. 

Threading is still as simple as ever, and 
the placement of switches is in the same 
handy position. A 1000-watt pre-aligned 
lamp behind a 2” f 1/6 coated lens gives 
ample illustration, and a very efficient 
blower keeps the heat way down. The 
projection speed is controlled by a heavy 
governor, and the flip of a switch gives 
either 16 or 24 frames per second. An- 
other switch permits either forward or 
reverse projection, and for fast changing 
of reels there is a motor rewind. In other 
words, and so far as the operator is con- 
cerned, there is little change. 


MAGNETIC PROJECTION 


The outstanding feature of the 202, 
distinguishing it from all preceding Bell 
and Howell projectors, is, of course, the 
ability of this machine to project the new 
megnetic film track; and, equally impor- 
tant, to record new sound tracks on the 
magnetic film. The machine will also pro- 
ject split tracks, half magnetic and half 
optical, or full optical tracks. A new 
sound drum assembly and amplifier have 
been designed to handle all the various 
tracks, and a small but effective micro- 
phone has been added to each projector 
unit. To plav a magnetic track, a small 
lever under the sound drum is pushed, 
until it reads “Magnetic.” Without any 
re-threading. or touching of the film by 
the operator, the projector will play the 
magnetic track. To play an optical track, 
pushing the same lever until it reads 
“Optical” is all that is necessary to ready 
the machine. 


RECORDING 


To record on a magnetic track, the ma- 
chine must be running forward, micro- 
phone plugged in, lever pushed to read 
“Magnetic” and record button pushed 
down. The machine then will erase the 
previous track and record a new one 
simultaneously. A small neon light ad- 
jacent to the tone control is a signalling 
device to indicate proper recording level. 
A phonograph, tape recorder or F.M. 
tuner can be played through the phono 
jack, but these instruments must have a 
volume control dial to prevent distortion. 
If an error is made in recording, the 
mistake can be corrected easily by re- 
recording over the same track. This is 
made possible by reversing the projector 
and re-recording. It is also possible to 
make a test run before recording the en- 
tire movie, to cheek sound balance when 
mixing voice and music, to record only 
parts of the movie at a time; or to change 
portions, to bring the magnetic track up 
to date. At the same time, and by reason 
of the positive safeguards on the machine, 
accidental erasures are extremely unlikely. 


. Major controls of 202 are seen set for magnetic 


playback. Numbered features are (1) silent or 
sound speed switch; (2) control lever governing 
function of sound scanning drum; (3) three-place 
sound selector knob which reads (I.to r.): ““Mag- 
netic Record,” “Magnetic Play,” and “Optical 
Play.” Outer knurled rim of same knob is sepa- 
rate microphone volume control. At right: mike 
and phono inputs, recording safety button, tell- 
. tale pilot light. 
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MAGNETIC SOUND 


OPTICAL 
SOUND SYSTEM 
LENS 


Record-playback heart of the 202 shows position- 
ing of sound magnets. Uncovered (right) is exciter 
lamp, optical lens system and mirror. 


TYPE OF FILM 


16mm single perforated stock with 
either magnetic or optical track may be 
used. Double perforated stock can be 
projected but the magnetic sound quality 
of double perforated film is not up to the 
quality of single perforated, and is defi- 
nitely not recommended for the the Bell 
and Howell machine. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Existing Filmosound projectors would 
require the installation of not only a mag- 
netic head, but also a specia’ amplifier, 
to adapt them to include magnetic sound 
on film facilities. Such modifications would 
be very costly, so that the solution to the 
problem is a trade-in on the new 202. 

The new B&H 202 weighs 45 pounds, 
is 17 inches high, 10 inches wide, 1714 
inches long. Its sound range is 100 cycles 
—7200 cycles on magnetic track, There 
are three distinct models: the 202-C with 
built in speaker ($699); the 202-B with 
external 12-inch speaker ($764); and the 
202-B3 with booster amplifier ($834). 

Acessories available include a “Slim- 
air’ dynamic microphone for high quality 
recording ($70); a 3-speed_ turntable 
($49.50); and a recording button lock, to 
prevent changes in the recording when it 
is intended that the track should be per- 
manent ($4.95). 


INEMA 16 this month featured at its 

regular membership showings, JACK- 
son PoLLock (closeup camera study of 
the noted American painter at work), 
Sara Arledge’s experimental INTROSPEC- 
TION and Jose Limon’s LAMENT, dance 
classic based on the poem by Lorca. The 
German scientific study CELL Division 
was on the program valso, and a specail 
survey of Earty Work By CHARLES 
CHAPLIN, This was accompanied by a pro- 
gram note by Theodor Huff, author of the 
recent biography of Chaplin. 
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MOVIE & T.V. 
EQUIPMENT 
NEW & 
USED FOR 


PRODUCTION 
EDITING 
LIGHTING 
LABORATORY 


SOLD 
RENTED 
EXCHANGED 


Exclusive 
F-B MIKE BOOM 


New and beautifully engineered. A 13-foot 
boom arm with additional 5-foot telescoping 
section. 18 feet long overall, strutted to sup- 
port heaviest mikes—external 360° directional 
mike controls operated from rear, sturdy, 
braced steel 3-wheeled stand. Complete ou t 
collapsible and folding to 6/2 ft., weight— 
less than 50 Ibs. —counter-weight included. 
Fits in your car. 


Price $265.00 
SENSATIONAL NEW LENSES 


Berthiot Pan Cinor Zoom for 16mm 

Range 20 to 60mm f2.8 

Angenieux retrofocus 18.5mm_ £2.2 

Extreme wide angle for all 35mm _ cameras 
Now available on order 


Current Bargains 


16MM $1000.00 CAMERA 


SPECIAL 
CINE SPECIAL 1 camera 
2-100 ft. magazines 
15mm f2.7 K.A. lens 


K.A 
LENS ADAPTERS Povey all lenses 
COMBINATION reflex image magnifier and 
matte box 
DOUBLE EXT. friction head tripod 
ALUMINUM triangle with wheels 
4-2” square filters 
AURICON synchronous motor 
CAMERA carrying case 
COMPLETE - $1000.00 


Exclusive 
KELLY CALCULATOR 


A Cinematic Slide Rule in disc form. 

m.. easy to read calibrated scales. 
distance (7 lenses) 

of Field (f2-f11; 2’-00) 

Film per second (35mm & 16mm) 

Aperture scale (f & T/) 

. Filter factors to Aperture Comp. 

. Camera speed to Aperture Comp. 

Shutter angle to Aperture Comp. 

. Key Light to Aperture Compensator 

. Field of view (height & width) 

10. Camera speeds to filter factor 

11. Camera speeds to shutter angle 

12. Shutter angles to filter factor 

13. Filter factor to Key light 

14. Shutter angles to Key light 

All in one pocket-size heavy plastic disc with 
instructions $3.95 


THE F&B SECRET 
QUICK TURNOVER 
LOW 
That's why we ca pay 
HIGHEST CASH PRIC S 
for used equipment 
Ship your used items to us... 
receive our check in 3 days. 


Exclusive 


CINE SPECIAL, combination reflex image 
focuser and magnifier and matte box and 
sunshade $75.00 

NEW ITEMS 

ARRIFLEX hihat & tripod adapter.......$ == 

ARRIFLEX lens ext tubes 29.50 

ARRIFLEX new 200 magazines.............. 120.00 

ARRIFLEX new 4009 magazines... . 175 


ARRIFLEX BLIMP with SYNC MOTOR... . 995.00 
COLORTRAN spot kit, new... ee, 
COLORTRAN 2000’ kit, new... 
COLORTRAN ‘5000 kit, 
KINOPTIK LENSES 20mm to 500 mm 


FLORMAN & BABB > 


70 West 45th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


16MM $500.00 EDITING 
SPECIAL 
CRAIG editor 


4-Gang 16mm synchronizer 

PRECISION 35-16mm sound reader 

1 pr. SD-16 rewinds 

1 GRISWOLD JR. splicer 

2 16mm 10” flanges 

1 “READY-EDDY” computer 

pt. film cleaner 

pt. ETHYLOID film cement 

gloves 

btl. blooping in 

box Kum-Kleen labels 

“Movies For TV” Battison 
COMPLETE - $500.00 


COLORTRAN $500.00 
LIGHTING SPECIAL 


COLORTRAN SPOTLIGHT KIT 

(3-750 w. spots w. barndoors, 1,500 w. 
broad, 4 bases & stands, 2 snoots, 8 dif- 
fusers. transformer, case) 

COLORTRAN 2000 KIT 

(2-2000 w. spots w. barndoors, 2 bases & 
stands, transformer, carrying cases) 
COLORTRAN GRIP KIT 

3 century stands, 2 nets, 3 solids, 2 spot 

1-case par 38 flood bu 

COMPLETE - $500.00 


The three outfits above comprise a COMPLETE 
16mm _ production setup for schools, clubs, 
churches, industrial organizations, educational, 
commercial & TV film producers. 


SPECIAL—3 OUTFIT SETUP—$1945.00 


(Note: all items listed are sold individually 
or substitutions arranged to your preference.) 
For more bargains see our classified ad. 
CASH WAITING FOR USED EQUIPMENT 


INSPECTION 


m The Harwald Co., Evanston, Ill. has de- 
veloped a machine to automatically inspect 
16mm projection prints for breaks, improper 
splices, torn or enlarged sprocket holes, and 
runoffs or sprocket punches. It inspects 
without attention from an operator, when 
it locates trouble stops and signals as to 
type of defect. If the film is undamaged, it 


shuts itself off after the inspection, record- 
ing the exact length of footage and the 
number of splices. It runs through 1600 ft. 


-of film in 6%4 mins., and 400 ft. in slightly 


less than 2 mins. In a large exchange one 
operator can run from 2 to 5 machines, or 
in a small film library the operator can 
perform other tasks while the machine is 


working. 
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Phone: Murray Mill 24-2926 
| ; 


oT you have good edu- 
cational films that need 
TV distribution ... 


contact: TELEVISION DEPARTMENT 


STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 WEST 57th STREET 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FILM TREATMENT 


“makes your film 
screen better and 
last longer” 


Write for full information 
PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 


165 West 46th Street © New York 19, N.Y. 
$59 Seward Street © Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Leading source of Foreign Language and docu- 
mentary feature films: 
Exclusive Distributor of Open City, Paris 1900, 
heus, Bicycle Thief, Emperor's Nightingale. 
For Rental and Lease, Apply 
BRANDON FILMS, Inc., 200 W. 57 St., N.Y. 19 
Cl 6-4868 


We are proud to count 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
among our many customers 


EVERYTHING FOR 
MAKING MOVIES 


Here, under one roof, you will find hun- 

| dreds of A-V essentials for producing, pro- 

| cessing, recording and editing motion picture 
films. Tell us what you need, what you want to 
do, what you want to spend. EDUCATIONAL 

_ DISCOUNTS ON MOST ITEMS! You'll find the | 
following and many more at S.O.S. 


Animation Stands 
Auricon Cameras 
Books, Technical 
Cameras, Professional 
Colortran Lights 


Film Processors 
MAGNECORDERS 
Microphones 
Motors, Camera 
Moviola Editors 


BRIDGAMATIC Readers, Sound 
Developers Recorders, Film, Tape 
Film Cabinets Sound Cameras 


Film Cleaners 

Film Editing Equipt. 
Film Lab Equipt. 
Film Printers 


Studio Lights & Spots 
Synchronizers 
Tripods, Camera 
Zoomar Lenses 


S$.0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 
DEPT. S | 
602 W. 52nd St., N. Y. 19—Cable SOSOUND 
Sustaining Member, 
University Film Producers Association 


Photographically 


WHAT'S GOING ON, WHERE — 


By PAT LEWIS 
Business Agent, Assoc. of Documentary and Televi- 
sion Film Cameramen; International Representative, 
National Assoc. of Broadcast Engineers and Technicians 


EASTERN SCREENWRITERS 
AFFILIATE WITH ADTFC 


ITH their amalgamation this year 

into the ADTFC, the first and only 
Eastern sereenwriters’ union has disap- 
peared from the scene, to reappear as 
part of the first major coalition of all 
craftsmen (with one exception: directors) 
who partake in the making of motion 
pictures. 

The Associated Film Writers, as the 
group was called during most of its five- 
year history, was born at a luncheon 
meeting in the fall of 1946. Present were 
Sidney Meyers, noted documentary film 
director and editor (THE Quiet ONE); 
Irving Lerner, documentary producer, 
writer and director now in Hollywood 
(Hymn or THE Nations, A PLACE TO 
LivE); and Newton Meltzer, New York 
writer of documentary, theatrical shorts 
and commercial films, and last president 
of the Associated Film Writers before its 
merger. 

The three found themselves discussing 
the tenuous way in which factual film 
writers earned their living, the complete 
anarchy of standards for good seript- 
writing or adequate pay, the injurious 
practices of many local producers in 
dealing with writers as individuals. The 
first Organizing Committee was con- 
stituted and went into action. 

New York writers of all tpyes of films 
—newsreels, theatrical shorts, industrial, 
commercial and educational films—were 
quick to see the advantages in such a 
guild. Within two years 125 members 
were in the union rolls: an estimated one- 
half of those then earning their major 
subsistence from sereenwriting. Dudley 
Hale, of RKO-Pathe, was first president 
of the new group, followed by Harold 
Mantell, a free-lance film writer, and then 
Meltzer. 

A brief-lived flirtation with the SWG 
in Hollywood took place in 1949. For a 
while, it appeared as though East and 
West might coalesce, but the affiliation 
was dropped by mutual assent when the 
two groups failed to agree on financial 
and other arrangements. 

The decision to join ADTFC followed 
in the fall of 1951, when members of 
AFW voted overwhelmingly to cast their 
lot with other craftsmen most concerned 
in documentary and television film pro- 
duction. Already, the first fruit of the 
union has been realized: a minimum basic 
agreement, controlling fees, salaries and 
working conditions for writers. 


Immediate plans for the newborn 


NEW MEMBERS 


WRITERS: Frank Beckwith, Bert 
Channon, Stephen E. Fleischman, Rich- 
ard C. Frank, Helen Grayson, Robert M. 
Hertzberg, Saul Levitt, Newton E. Melt- 
zer, Lawrence Mollot, Sue Platt, Samuel 
Robert, Henwar Rodakiewiez, Ralph 
Schoolman, Howard R. Turner, Albert 
Wasserman. 


TECHNICIANS: William Buckley, 
unit manager; Thomas Corlett, scenic 
designer and cameraman; Louise Vetter, 
property woman; Vito L. Ilardi, grip 
and assistant electrician; Marvin P. 
Smith, cameraman and electrician; Mor- 
ris Feingold, electrician; Robert Harri- 
son, cameraman; Jerry Baghdasarian, 
carpenter; Anthony Maggi, carpenter 
and electrician; Chester P. K. Lan, 
cameraman; Paul Cohen, assistant 
cameraman; Morgan Smith, electrician; 
Arthur Garvin, carpenter, electrician and 
grip. 

APPRENTICES: Francis E. Morris, 
Harry Adelman, Philip Tuniman, Walter 
G. Jacobson, Walter Drayton Snow, 
Bob Zaret, Irving Groupp, Alfred A. 
Ward, John Faraone, Max Horowitz, 
Frank Ribando. 


WITH ADTFC CREWS 


® Zoli Vidor, John Fletcher, Bernie 
Robertson and Milt Hoffman are currently 
on location in Washington D. C. for 
Transfilm. 

® International Film Foundation on lo- 
cation at the University of Wichita, with 
Drummond Drury as cameraman, and 
Stan Meredith, assistant. 

® Three weeks worth of a mental health 
film for Film Documents is being shot by 
Dick Leacock, cameraman; Bob Puello, 
assistant; Joe Coffey, electrician; and 
Max Glenn, unit manager. 

® Tue Kyire THROWER, a dramatic short 
subject, independently produced and 
later sold to Warner Brothers, was photo- 
graphed by Carl-Frederik Nelson. 


WRITERS AFFILIATE (Concl.) 


Writers’ Division of ADTFC (Affiliated 
with NABET (CIO) include a full-scale 
organizing drive among the more than 
300 estimated writers of films now work- 
ing in the East. A Working Rules Com- 
mittee of writers has already drawn up 
a code governing rates of pay and methods 
of work in all categories of motion picture 
and slidefilm writing. 


FILM NEWS 
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Trade Notes... 


= Greystone Corporation, (N.Y.C.) has a 
new Sales Director for the Educational 
Activities Division in Ben Deutschman, 
formerly Educational Dept. Coordinator 
for Mercury Records. A former music 
supervisor in Alabama public schools, Mr. 
Deutschman will direct sales and promo- 
tion for Greystone of its Young People’s 
Records, The Children’s Record Guild, and 
the American Recording Society. 


= Pictorial Films Co. has been »urchased 
from Pathe Industries by Milton Salzburg, 
owner of Cornell Films Co., and Frank 
Soule of Pathe Industries. Mr. Salzburg, a 
founder of Pictorial and its president from 
1935-45, will be president of Pictorial, Mr. 
Soule chairman of its board. The Salzburg- 
Soule organization will have rights to 625 
films, including 375 features and 250 short 


subjects. Offices are at 1501 Broadway, 
N.Y. 18, 


s Video Films (Detroit) has appointed 
William E. Lane to be in charge of sales 
and advertising. Mr. Lane was formerly 
with stations WWJ and WWJ-TV where he 


was successively Film Director and Publicity 
Manager. 


= Craig Movie Supply (Los Angeles, Calif.) 
has been appointed by United World Films 
Ine. (N.Y.C.) as exclusive West Coast dis- 
tributor for Castle Films. 


= Movielab, Inc. (Saul Jeffee, pres.) has 
doubled its space at 619 W. 54th, N.Y.C. 
Rainbowlab Inc., color subsidiary, will 
share a major portion of this space. 


= Columbia University Educational Film 
Library is now headed by Miss Dorothy 
Oshlag. Former manager, Stanley Apple- 
gate, is continuing studies for his Master’s 
degree. 


= Pilm Council of America has announced 
the appointment of George P. Myles as 
Assistant Director in charge of public rela- 
tions. A graduate of the University of 
Loyola, he began his work in the a.v. field 
with Films, Ine., N.Y.C. 


= Jerry Fairbanks Productions has opened 
a branch office in Detroit, as first of several 
new offices planned in the creation of a 
national sales organization. Richard Bonds, 
sales executive, was named Detroit head. 


= Eternal Film Corp., 2 W. 46th St., N.Y.C. 
36 has been formed by 8S. L. Seidelman for 
distribution of six featurettes in color 
under the series name Christianity Through 
The Eyes of the Masters. These will be re- 
leased in three programs of two subjects 
each, with the first program out in April. 


The series was produced by Samuel Bron- 
ston in Italy. 


= Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, vice-president 
in charge of research for the Eastman 
Kodak, and world authority on photo- 
graphy, recently completed 40 years of 
service with the company. 
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COMING EVENTS 


m Cannes 5th International Film Festival 
—April 23-May 10. 


= Festival of Music, Drama, Cinema — 
Vichy, (France), July. 


= 6th International Film Festival—Edin- 
burgh, Aug. 17-Sept. 7. A School of Film 
Appreciation wil be held a week before 
the Festival and a course on Film Tech- 
nique during its first week. For informa- 
tion: Film House, 608 Hill St., Edinburgh 
2, Scotland. 


= 13th Annual Okla. A-V Conference— 
June 12-13, Univ. of Oklahoma at Nor- 
man. A college section will be added this 
year. 


a Cleveland Annual Film Festival—June 
12, Hotel Carter, Cleveland. Inquiries: Ken- 
neth Vermillion, Chamber School, 13121 
Shaw Ave. E., Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


9th International A-V Workshop—<Aug. 
31-Sept. 5 at Green Lake, Wisc. Inquiries: 
Miss Pearl Rosser, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 79 E. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


= American Nurses Association Convention 
—June. Discussion & previews of films. 
Inquiries: A.N.A., 2 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 


a NAVA—EFLA—Film Council—Catholic 
Audio-Visual Educators—Industrial Audio- 
Visual Assoc—Individually and collective- 
ly, July 31-August 5, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. Information: Don White, NAVA., 
2540 Eastwood Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


= National Institute for A-V Selling — 
July 27-31, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Inquiries: Don White, NAVA, 
2540 Eastwood Ave., Evanston, Il. 


w Photographic Society of America — 
Aug. 12-16, N.Y.C. Non-members welcome. 
Inquiries: Registration Committee, Pre- 
Convention Headquarters, ¢/o Metropoli- 
tan Camera Club Council, 310 Riverside 
Drive, N.Y.C. 


= International Churchman’s Exposition 
—May 19-24, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago. For the first time audio-visual 
will be considered in discussions of build- 
ing, equipping and maintaining churches. 
Inquiries: Marcus W. Hinson, 19 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago 3. 


Current Affairs FILMSTRIPS 


COMMUNICATIONS SERVE THE NATION 
Treats the importance of communications to our 
national welfare, as well as the relationship of 

m of expression to development of com- 
munications. 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN—IF YOU LET THEM 
Emphasizes teen-ager’s role in cause and pre- 
vention of the high cost of accidents to the 
nation annually. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS FILMS 18 E 41 Street New York 17, N.Y 


color films 


CHINESE ART. 


for 
information 
CHINA FILM 


ENTERPRISES 
OF AMERICA 


Dept. FN 
165 W. 46th St. 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. 


New colorful fully illustrated 1951-1952 
EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CATALOG—Write to: 
EYE GATE HOUSE, INCORPORATED 


Dept. FN-8, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


FIRST SEMINARY WORKSHOP 


HE first Seminary audio-visual work- 

shop ever held in America was con- 
ducted recently in the new quarter-million 
dollar A-V center of Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y. Faculty included Dr. 
Paul Vieth of Yale; Dr. Ronald Bridges, 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of the 
National Council; Miss Pearl Rosser, 
Dept. of Audio-Visual and Radio Educa- 
tion, National Council; Rev. William 
Rogers, Religious Film Association; Dr. 
Erich Voehringer, World Council of 
Churches; Rev. Alexander Ferguson, Mis- 
sion Council of the Congregational Chris- 
tion Churehes; Miss Charlotte Tompkins, . 
National Council Audio-Visual Division, 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Courses 
offered were: use of A-V in the overall 
work of the church; use of actual equip- 
ment and problems in the use of A-V; 
previews plus evaluation. 


w DeVry Corporation’s Educational Direc- 
tor Charles R. Crakes was guest speaker at 
the Annual Convention of the Columbia 
Teachers’ Confederation, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. Mr. Crakes also spoke at several 
meetings sponsored by the National Film 
Board of Canada at Saskatooon, Moose 
Jaw, Regina and Winnipeg. 


MOVED 


a M. E. Lockard Co.—to 643 N. Howard 
St., Akron 10, Ohio. 


= Midwest Audio-Visual Company to 10 
West 25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


s NAVA—from 845 Chicago Ave. to 2540 
Eastwood Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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CONTEMPORARY 
FILMS 


Proudly Announces 


The Exclusive Distribution of 
these outstanding 


ITALIAN FEATURES 
in 16mm 


ELIXIR OF LOVE 
(L’Elisir d’Amore) 
Starring 
Ferruccio Tagliavini, 
Margherita Carosio 
Based on Donizetti's ever-popular opera. This 
delightful tale ts the advent of a 


sly and aging doctor who deals in ‘ 
love potions.” 


Rental—$25.00 


Sale—Apply 


MARCO VISCONTI 


Starring 
Mariella Lotti, Carlo Ninchi 


A grim exciting drama of fourteenth-century 
intrigue. 
Rental—$25.00 Sale—Apply 


JEALOUSY 


(Gelosia) 


presentation of the famous 


A masterful 
Italian Classic. It achieves a depth of emo- 
tional insight rarely equalled on the screen. 


Rental—$25.00 Sale—Apply 


ROSSINI 


Starring 
Gabriella Gatti, Tancredi Pasero 


A genuinely distinguished biography of the 
Italian genius, featuring Italy's fore- 
most opera stars in their famous singing 
roles. 


Rental—$25.00 Sale—Apply 


TWO ANONYMOUS 
LETTERS 


Starring 
Clara Calamai, Andrea Checchi 


An extraordinary tale of love and jealousy, 
told against the background of the under- 


ground r mo 
Rental—$25.00 Sale—Apply 
A YANK IN ROME 
Starring 


Valentina Cortese, Leo Dale, 


Adolpho Celi 
A touchi story of an American G.!. who 
falls in with a shy Italian school- 
teacher. Received with critical acclaim as a 
triumph of beauty and human nature. 


Rental—$25.00 Sale—Apply 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, Inc. 


13 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 4-0204 
Dept. FN 


CLIP 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


= Borrowed Power, (19 mins.) described 
as ‘‘an attitude-building educational film’’ 
on the subject of safe driving, was pro- 
duced for the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation Foundation for Traffic Safety, by 
the Motion Picture and Recording Studio 
of Pennsylvania State College. The story 
of one young man and how he achieved a 
new concept of power under control, it is 
accompanied by a Teacher’s Guide which 
ties in the atitude goal of this film with a 
similar emphasis in the high school text- 
book, Sportsmanlike Driving. Prints may 
be purchased ($150 color; $50 b&w) from 
the AAA Foundation for Traffic Safety, 
Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washing- 
ton 6, D: C. 


w Safety on the Street (11 mins.) is for 
the boys and girls of the middle grades 
who walk to and from school across busy 
streets or highways. Designed to teach 
children to accept their share of respon- 
sibility for street safety, this film helps 
them visualize traffic situations and their 
own behavior in relation to street hazards. 
It is also planned to be useful in health 
and hygiene, language arts, physical edu- 
cation. . . . Companion films include Fire 
Prevention (In the Home), Safety in the 
Home (2nd edition) and Atomic Alert. 

- Full color prints of Safety on the 
Street are $100, b&w is $50, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. or 
any of EBF’s 9 preview and rental li- 
braries across the country. 


RADIO AND ELECTRONICS 


= This is Britain is an excellent series of 
‘*Cinemagazines’’ available from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
NYC 20. A recent release contains three 
timely items on telecommunications: 
Radio Telephony on Land; Radio Teleg- 
raphy at Sea; Television (a view of the 
BBC Television Studios, some of its equip- 
ment, plans, present programs, and shots 
of the new Sutton Coldfield Station, the 
world’s most powerful television trans- 
mitter). Running time is 10 mins.; sale 
price (b&w) $32.50; rental $1.50. 


= Electromagnetism, subject in the week- 
ly television series Mr. Wizard, sponsored 
over the NBC network by the Cereal In- 
stitute, Inc., is being produced as a 16mm 
color motion picture and will be available 
for nontheatrical distribution. Write Film 
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News, 444 Central Park W., NY 25, f. 
further information. 


SHAKESPEARE 


mw Anthony and Cleopatra and Julius 
Caesar (each 3-reels, $117.50) released las: 
Fall by Young America Films Ine., NYC, 
are meeting with a good reception on th- 
part of English teachers and drama stu 
dents. Produced in Great Britain with top- 
flight professional casts and high technica! 
standards, each is a faithful condensation 
designed for high schools and colleges. 


m= Julius Caesar, produced by David Brad- 
ley and distributed by Brandon Films, 
NYC., is the version of Shakespeare’s play 
made in Chicago with a group of semi- 
professional and amateur actors. Charles 
Heston who played Mark Antony has been 
contracted by Hollywood. Other roles are 
adequately but not excitingly played. An 
ambitious full-length film (90 mins.) it is 
unique of its kind and will undoubtedly 
interest high schools, since this Shake- 
spearean play is studied in most of them. 


FEATURES: WESTERNS 


= Bad Men of Arizona, Desert Gold, The 
Fighting Westerner, Bad Men of Nevada, 
Forlorn River and Thunder Trail include 
some top Hollywood stars (Randolph Scott, 
Ann Sheridan, Victor Jory, Larry Crabbe 
etc.) and are adapted from the stories of 
Zane Grey. Recently made available in 
16mm, they are distributed by Hollywood 
Film Enterprises, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


FEATURES: CLASSICS 


w Open City, Paisan and Bicycle Thief— 
the three Italian films which drew atten- 
tion to the Italian postwar motion pic- 
ture industry — are now available in 
16mm through Brandon Films, Ine., 200 W. 
57th St., NYC. They are in Italian with 
English superimposed dialogue titles. . . 

The Forgotten Village, the well-known 
Steinbeck documentary filmed in Mexico, 
and with English narration by Burgess 
Meredith, is also available from Brandon. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


w Keeping the Peace (10 mins., b&w) is 
the complete background of the Atlantic 
Pact, and the international cooperation 
which has molded it into what is hoped 
will be a most powerful defense weapon. 
Available for sale or rental from British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, NY 20. 


mw Wings for Roger Windsock (SFP-27() 
is a 14-min. animated cartoon by the 
U. 8S. Air Force. It tells the story of ‘‘a 
child of the Air Age, considered by his 
neighbors just ‘plane’ crazy.’’ In a fantasy 
he goes back into the beginnings of avia- 
tion, learns its history, and its uses in 
both peace and war. Suitable for screen- 
ing by all groups, prints may be borrowed 
from the Public Information Officers of 
the U. S. Air Force Area Control Film Li- 
brary in your area. 
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REVIEWING THE RECORDS hom yore 


of Robert Frost, Archibald MacLiesh, 
Stephen Spender, Theodore Roethke and 
William Empson are read by the poets them- 
selves. These truly great recordings were 
produced under the direction of a distin- 
guished group of editors, and can serve the 
classroom admirably, particularly as_ the 
poets themselves do the readings. A catalog 
titled Twentieth Century Poetry in English 
lists all the recordings available and con- 
tains blanks for ordering them. It may be 
obtained by sending five cents in coin to 
the Recording Laboratory, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. 


SING A SONG OF ARITHMETIC — 
ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION: two 
10-in. Rexford Records of Knowledge 
discs in Album Vol. 1 #+ROK-11, (78 
rpm). 

A delightful manner of presenting arith- 
metic to the youngsters is used in this in- 
teresting and artistic set of discs directed 
by Richard C. Morros. The music, composed 
and conducted by Ernest C. Watson, is sung 
by The Happy Students. Songs include 
‘* Arithmetic Gives You the Answers,’’ ‘‘If 
You Can’t Count,’’ ‘‘Adding is Part of 
Arithmetic,’’ ‘‘Count Without Your Fing- 
ers,’’ ‘Zero is a Hero,’’ and ‘‘Subtract- 
ing,’’ are sung by Jean Heisey, Kayton 
Nesbitt and William Aubin. Produced under 
the supervision of Nanette Guilford, this 
album is extremely useful in schools as a 
means of amplifying and _ sugar-coating 
routine arithmetic lessons. Vol. 2 of this 
series, MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION 
(#ROK-12) deals with multiplication and 
division featuring the same _ performers. 
Songs include ‘‘A Problem is Something to 
Solve,’’ ‘‘Share and Share Alike,’’ ‘‘ Multi- 
ply Backwards,’’ ‘‘Goesinto,’’ ‘‘ Your 
Friend, Mr. Arithmetic,’’ ete. Both albums 
earry the words of the songs for interest 
and participation. 


MOZART: “Horn Concerto #3 in E 
flat major (K.447),” 12-in. WCFM disc 
WCFM-LP-8. 


Composed in 1785, this concerto rises to 
heights not achieved by Mozart’s other two 
horn concertos (K.417 and K.495). In this 
splendid recording, soloist Mason Jones of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra does full justice, 
using a valve horn. The National Gallery 
Orchestra is under the baton of Richard 
Bales. The reverse side offers Mozart’s motet 
‘*Exsultate, Jubilate’’ (K.165), and ‘‘Ruhe 
Sanft’’ from the uncompleted opera ZAIDE 
(K.344) as magnificently sung by Barbara 
Troxell. The motet, a miniature concerto, was 
composed in Milan, 1773 and is baroque in 
structure and feeling. ‘‘Ruhe Sanft,’’ a 
lyrical piece designed to display exceptional 
vocal talent, occurs in, Act I, Scene 3 of 
ZaipE. These works were performed by 
the same artists and orchestra during the 
Mozart Festival, Charlottesville, Va. in 
1951. 


April 1952 


SCHUMANN: “Papillons, Op. 2,” 12- 
in. Vox disc +PL-6900. 


This charming set of short, early piano 
pieces reveals Schumann’s youthful exuber- 
ance. Composed in 1832, the work is skill- 
fully played by Guiomar Novaes, whose 
piano artistry is well-known, particularly in 
Europe and South America. The reverse 
side presents Schumann’s ‘‘ Kinderszenen, 
Op. 15,’’ performed by the same artist again 
displaying more of the composer’s gayness 
and musical genius. This work, composed in 
1858, has become a prime favorite with piano 
students and concert goers. Alternates of 
‘*Kinderszenen’’ may be had on the 12-in. 
Vanguard dise #415 with Blaneard, the 
12-in, RCA-Victor dise #LM-1109 with Hor- 
owitz, and the 12-in Remington disc 
#RLP-199-43 with Dohnanyi. 


SCHUBERT-FEKETE: ‘Snow White Bal- 


let Suite,” 12-in. Colosseum disc 
+CLPS-1011. 


Schubert is not today known as a com- 
poser of opera, nevertheless he wrote a num- 
ber of them; for the most part, indifferent 
in quality and lacking in dramatic force. 
Zoltan Fekete built a ballet suite around 
some of the most charming portions of 
Schubert’s opera music, music that has lain 
dormant over the years, hence is virtually 
unknown. Specifically, this music is based on 
original themes chosen from the manuscripts 
of eighteen Schubert operas, and consists of 
seven parts. The initial performance of this 
work was given in Vienna, 1949. In this 
excellent recording, Fekete conducts the Salz- 
burg Mozartium Orchestra in a delightful 
performance. The reverse side carries 
Fekete’s ‘‘Caucasas Ballet Suite’’ as play- 
ed by the Vienna State Opera Orchestra 
conducted by the composer. 


EDUCATIONAL RECORDS, PLAYERS 
OFFERED TO SCHOOLS AS PACKAGE 


EW and improved facilities for 
musie education in elementary 
schools, utilizing for the first time in this 
field the 45-rpm system of recorded mu- 
sie, are being made available by RCA 
Vietor, its Edueation Division announces. 
These facilities consist of a new 45-rpm 
table phonograph, featuring an 8-inch 
electro-dynamie speaker and continuously 
variable tone control, and 370 specially 
recorded compositions comprising the 
RCA Victor Basie Record Library for 
Elementary Schools. The Library has 
been available on 78-rpm records for sev- 
eral years, but was only recently trans- 
seribed to 45rpm. The new phonograph 
and library are being offered to schools 
at a lower price than the library alone 
on 78-rpm. Ineluded are extensive notes 
for teachers, prepared by well known 
authorities for each of the 370 composi- 
tions in it. 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


leading producers of folk music on records, and the 
world-famous ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY of tra- 
ditional music from many lands, including Spain, 
Korea, India, Cuba, Peru, etc. 


A 


panying 
Ea. 12” |. p. record, $5.95 
FOLKWAYS RECORD CORP., 117 W. 46 St., N.Y.C. 


MUSEUM PRESENTED 
WITH FLAHERTY FILMS 


Ly ROGER MANVELL, Director of 
the British Film Academy, presented 
prints of Robert Flaherty’s Man oF 
ARAN and ELEPHANT Boy to the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library at a recep- 
tion there on April 14. 

Dr. Manvell is on a six-weeks speak- 
ing tour in this country. While in New 
York City he addressed two gatherings 
at Cinema 16, spoke at Columbia and New 
York Universities, was guest of honor at 
a special British Information Service pre- 
view sereening, and for an open forum 
of the Sereen Directors Guild presented 
an interesting evening of excerpts from 
recent and outstanding British films— 
Kisenea (in Britain known as MAN OF 
Two Wortps) ; THE OvERLANDERS ( Harry 
Watt); Hamer (Sir Laurence Olivier) ; 
Tue THirp MAN (Carol Reed); SEVEN. 
Days to Noon (the Boulting Brothers). 
LisTEN TO BRITAIN, by the late Humphrey 
Jennings, was shown in its entirety. This 
forum was in cooperation with British 
Information Services. 

Dr. Manvell also addressed a luncheon 
meeting of the New York Film Couneil, 
was honored guest at a Ford Foundation 
dinner, and at a National Board of Re- 
view luncheon. 

In Hollywood Dr. Manvell will present 
British Academy awards to Walt Disney 
for BEAVER VALLEY and to United Pro- 
ductions of America for GERALD McBornG 
Borne. 
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This the Symbol 


MEMBER 


It identifies the 


NAVA dealer — 


OF A TRAINED AUDIO-VISUAL SPECIALIST! 


who can render many Services 
for you—WHEREVER you are! 


He belongs to NAVA—the long-established na- 
tion-wide organization of audio-visual dealers. 
His NAVA membership is your assurance of his 
reliability and competence. He can render many 


valuable services for YOU. 


Some of them are: 


1. Consultation and advice on your prob- 


lems involving audio-visual equipment and 
materials. 


2. Films—educational, religious. entertainment, 
industrial. 


3. Repair Service for your equipment—elec- 
tronic and mechanical repairs by trained tech- 
nicians, with adequate stocks of replacement 
parts. 


4. Equipment rentals and projection service 
for special occasions of all types. 


5. Demonstrations of the new items of 
audio-visual materials and equipment as they 
become available. 


6. Installations of your new equipment to 
make sure it functions properly and that your 
operators are properly trained in its use. 


For a list of NAVA members, write... 


NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


THE NATIONAL TRADE ASSOCIATION OF SELLERS AND MAKERS OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 
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